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Cover  Photo:  Members  of  BYU’s  cultural  performing  group,  Living  Legends,  portray  a  portion  of  their  annual  performance  at  this  year's  Heritage  Week  celebration, 
Taber  Rigg  (left)  and  Chris  Krzeminski  (right)  excited  the  audience  with  a  traditional  Native  American  Grass  Dance,  while  Erin  Goedel  (middle)  kept  audiences  spell¬ 
bound  with  the  Hoop  Dance  (see  related  stories  on  pages  7,  10,  26).  Photos  courtesy  of  Mark  Philbrick 

Inside  Cover  Photo:  Pomai  Keawe  represents  New  Zealand  during  a  Living  Legends  performance  (see  related  stories  on  pages  7,  10,  26).  Po/ balls  are  used  in 
combination  with  song  and  dance  to  share  the  legends  of  the  Maori  people.  Photo  courtesy  of  Mark  Philbrick 
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For  me,  the  past  six  months  have  passed  quickly  since 
the  September  1 tragedies.  Much  has  been  written 
and  discussions  still  continue  regarding  the  tragedies 
of  this  day.  It  seems  so  trite  to  say  we  were  all  affect¬ 
ed  by  the  horror  and  heroics  of  that  fateful  day 
because  the  activities  of  September  1 1,  2001,  left  tender  emotions 
close  to  the  surface.  Along  with  those  emotions  are  so  many 
unanswered  questions. 

And  six  months  later,  the  news  of  a  newborn  arriving  to  a  fam¬ 
ily  with  a  heroic  dad  absent  because  his  life  was  lost  in  the 
tragedies  of  that  day  is,  to  say  the  least,  very  sobering.  Even 
memorial  services,  six  months  later,  reopen  deep  feelings  of  fear, 
anger,  sadness,  and  abandonment.  Months  later,  on  a  good  day, 
some  of  the  emotions  we  experience  have  softened  into  gratitude 
and  a  deeper  commitment  to  serve.  However,  for  many,  this  tran¬ 
sition  will  take  more  time.  Considering  what  was  lost  on 
September  and  what  the  tragedies  mean  to  the  freedom 
promised  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  land,  the  need  for  more  heal¬ 
ing  time  is  understandable. 

As  this  time  passes,  the  hymn  Did  You  Think  To  Pray  {Hymns 
of  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-duy  Saints  (Salt  Lake 
City:  Deseret  Book  Co.,  1985)  hymn  140)  suggests  an  important 
ingredient  that  can  help  us  all  to  heal.  In  the  third  verse  it  reads: 

When  sore  trials  came  upon  you. 

Did  you  think  to  pray? 

When  your  soul  was  filled  with  sorrow. 

Balm  of  Gilead  did  you  borrow 
At  the  gates  of  day. 

The  ingredient  that  can  help  us  heal  is  the  Balm  of  Gilead.  Carlos 
E.  Asay  helps  us  to  understand  prayer  as  a  metaphor  for  this  med¬ 
icinal  compound.  He  states, 

. .  .  sincere  prayer  is  like  a  Balm  of  Gilead.  It  emits  spir¬ 
itual,  resinous  juices  that  have  a  soothing  and  healing 
effect  upon  many  family  ills.  Prayer  can  mend  a  broken 
heart,  assuage  troubled  feelings,  restore  peace  of  mind, 
and  knit  .souls  together  in  a  wonderful  way.  It  is  not  to 
be  borrowed  occasionally  or  applied  sparingly;  it  must 
be  used  daily  so  that  its  powers  may  both  prevent  and 
cure  problems.  (Carlos  E.  Asay,  Family  Pecan  Trees: 
Planting’  a  Legacy  of  Faith  at  Home  (Salt  Lake  City: 
Deseret  Book  Co.,  1992),  pp.  12-13.) 

The  doctor’s  instruction  for  using  this  compound  is  somewhat 
unusual  but  clear.  While  most  medicines  come  with  restrictions 
for  use  and  warnings  that  overuse  may  cause  severe  side  effects, 
this  prescription  is  different.  Instructions  for  Balm  of  Gilead  use 
suggest,  “it  is  not  to  be  borrowed  occasionally  or  applied  spar¬ 
ingly;  it  must  be  used  daily  so  that  its  powers  may  both  prevent 
and  cure  problems.” 

Imagine  that.  A  medicine  with  no  restrictions  on  use  and  a 
warning  that  it  NOT  be  used  occasionally  or  sparingly!  And  at  a 
time  when  medical  coverage  is  often  unaffordable  for  many,  the 


Balm  of  Gilead  Elder  Asay 
prescribes  is  free  and  easily 
accessible  with  no  limita¬ 
tions  on  availability  or 
delivery.  I  am  not  sure  that 
we  understand  what  we 
have  access  to.  However,  I 
do  know  that  we  have  more 
need  of  the  Balm  of  Gilead 
today  than  we  have  ever 
had. 

As  I  have  observed  your 
students  during  this  time  of 
turmoil,  I  am  encouraged 
about  the  future.  Your  stu¬ 
dents  are  applying  this  healing  balm  in  all  of  the  challenges  that 
face  them.  At  times  of  sadness,  they  are  using  prayer  to  cure  their 
aching  hearts.  As  they  look  toward  the  future,  they  are  using 
prayer  as  a  preventative  measure  for  any  ills  and  obstacles  they 
anticipate  meeting  along  the  road  of  life.  They  know  this  medi¬ 
cine  and  are  familiar  with  its  power.  They  are  an  inspiration  to  me 
and  I  gain  strength  from  them.  In  their  own  right,  your  students 
are  spiritual  doctors  who  know  how  to  use  this  medicinal  com¬ 
pound.  Not  only  do  they  know  it,  but  they  are  willing  to  prescribe 
it  to  all  who  they  come  in  contact  with.  I  am  grateful  for  their 
example  and  am  reminded  of  the  words  of  the  old  pioneer  hymn. 
We  Thank  Thee  O  God,  For  A  Prophet  (Hymns  of  The  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  (Salt  Lake  City:  Deseret  Book 
Co.,  1985)  hymn  19).  Today,  this  hymn  seems  more  meaningful 
than  ever: 

When  dark  clouds  of  trouble  hang  o’re  us 
And  threaten  our  peace  to  destroy. 

There  is  hope  smiling  brightly  before  us. 

And  we  know  that  deliverance  is  nigh. 

We  doubt  not  the  Lord  nor  His  goodness. 

We’ve  proved  him  in  days  that  are  past. 

These  words  are  comforting.  As  the  dark  clouds  of  trouble  pass 
overhead,  we  have  a  perfect  brightness  of  hope  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  His  gospel  has  been  restored  and  the  Balm  of  Gilead  we 
so  urgently  need  is  abundantly  available.  Furthermore,  we  do  not 
doubt  the  Lord  and  his  great  plan  of  happiness  for  us.  No  wonder 
we  are  so  easily  moved  by  the  words  of  the  Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Republic  (Hymns  of  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints  (Salt  Lake  City:  Deseret  Book  Co.,  1985)  hymn  60): 

In  the  beauty  of  the  lilies,  Christ  was  born  across  the  sea. 

With  a  glory  in  his  bosom  that  transfigures  you  and  me. 

As  he  died  to  make  men  holy,  let  us  live  to  make  men  free 
.  .  .  His  truth  is  marching  on. 

Vernon  L.  Heperi 

Director,  Multicultural  Student  Services 


2  From  the  Director 


Eagle’s  Eye 


y  Eye/  Staff 

Although  we  said  goodbye  to  Crystal  Uliharri  winter  semester,  we  welcomed  Nikilani  Tengan  as  the  newest  member  of  our  Eagle’s  Eye  staff.  We  also 
welcomed  the  world  when  all  eyes  turned  to  Utah  during  the  celebration  of  the  2002  Winter  Olympic  Games.  As  we  experienced  and  shared  in  the 
excitement  of  the  games,  the  theme  Light  the  Fire  Within  has  touched  our  hearts. 


I  believe  that  within  every  person  is  instilled  a 
divine  flame.  Our  choices  and  actions  in  life  deter¬ 
mine  how  intense  that  flame  will  burn.  It  is  up  to 
us  to  radiate  what  has  been  given  to  us  by  God. 
Lighting  the  fire  within  our  own  souls  allows  us  to 
reach  the  potential  we  have  as  His  children. 

Isaura  Arredondo 


On  June  16,  1995, 1,  and  a  thousand  other  Salt 
Lake  City  residents,  rejoiced  to  learn  we  would 
host  the  2002  Winter  Olympic  Games.  For  three 
weeks  we  would  Light  the  Fire  Within.  The  games 
are  over,  and  the  world  has  gone  home,  but  the  fire 
of  a  renewed  world  understanding  has  truly  made 
this  year  a  once-in-a-lifetime  opportunity. 

Esther  Barney 

When  I  think  of  the  theme.  Light  the  Fire 
Within,  I  think  of  the  passion,  desire,  and  determi¬ 
nation  that  is  in  the  heart  of  every  Olympic  athlete. 
That  same  fire  should  reside  in  each  of  us  so  we 
can  make  a  difference  in  the  world  and  reach 

Luken  Grace 


As  I  think  of  the  theme.  Light  the  Fire  Within, 
the  scripture  in  Matthew  5:16  comes  to  my 
mind— "Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men  that  they 
may  see  your  good  works  ..."  I  believe  each  of  us 
has  the  light  of  Christ  within  us,  and  we  should  use 
this  light  to  be  an  example  and  reach  our  total 
potential. 


Alejandra  Labrum 

The  fire  within  each  of  us  is  faith  in  ourselves 
and  in  God.  This  faith  drives  us  to  accomplish 
goals  that  may  at  times  seem  unattainable.  We 
must  demonstrate  out  faith  by  doing  our  part  and 
working  hard.  As  we  do  so  our  Heavenly  Father 
will  step  in  to  make  up  for  shortcomings  and  per¬ 
form  miracles  in  our  lives. 

Maria  Molina 


What  is  this  fire?  I  envision  it  to  mean  setting 
a  good  example,  being  the  best  hosts  for  the 
Olympics  we  can  be,  and  being  energetic  and 
enthusiastic  in  the  Olympic  spirit.  It  is  imperative 
that  we  light  the  fire  within  ourselves,  because  in 
so  doing  it  will  make  the  world  a  brighter  place  to 

Ny  Peang 


These  four  simple  words.  Light  the  Fire 
Within,  has  such  profound  meaning— it  touches 
everyone  who  takes  time  to  think  about  it.  There 
are  many  ways  we  can  be  a  light  for  those  around 
us— to  be  a  guide,  a  leader,  a  comforter.  If  the  inten¬ 
sity  of  my  flame  can  light  at  least  one  person’s 
flame,  then  I’ll  know  I’ve  been  a  part  of  these  four 

Marissa  Touchin-Rohlin 

Thousands  of  people  lined  the  streets  to  watch 
the  torch  complete  its  journey  to  Salt  Lake  City. 
When  I  think  about  lighting  my  own  fire  within,  I 
wonder  how  many  people  are  watching  me  com¬ 
plete  my  own  journey.  My  fire  needs  to  burn  bright 
so  it  may  help  light  the  way  for  others. 

Nikilani  Tengan 


As  I  watched  various  people  from  around  the 
world  visit  our  country,  I  am  reminded  of  my 
blessings.  I  am  grateful  for  the  country  we  live  in, 
to  have  the  blessing  of  clothes  to  wear,  food  for  my 
children,  and  a  roof  over  my  head.  As  the  people 
of  the  world  see  the  way  we  live,  let  them  remem¬ 
ber  us  as  kind,  charitable,  and  loving  people.  Light 
the  Fire  Within  and  let  the  light  shine  forth. 

Thomas  Vidal 


We  are  privileged,  on  a 
daily  basis,  to  work  with 
students  who  Light  the  Fire 
Within  as  they  seek  their 
education.  It  is  inspiring  to 
watch  them  fuel  their  fires 
with  the  light  of  Christ,  the 
light  of  faith,  the  light  of 
truth,  the  light  of  en¬ 
durance,  the  light  of  charity, 
and  the  light  of  peace. 


Lynette  Simmons 


All  caricatures  sketched  by  Dylan  Johnson,  a  senior  from  Fruitland,  New  Mexico, 
majoring  in  industrial  design-digital.  Johnson  enjoys  creating  reality  through  his  art¬ 
work,  and  hopes  to  become  an  animator  in  the  entertainment  industry. 
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Spreading  the  Aloha  Spirit: 

Poly  Fest  2001 


Elenoa  Tuituvuki 
performs  Mauna 
Leo,  a  modern 
Hawaiian  hula  that 
compares  a  mother 
to  the  Hawaiian 
mountains. 


by  Crystal  Uliharri 

Aloha!  Talofa!  Kia  Ora!  Bala  Vinka! 
Maloelelei!  loranra!  Greetings  from  all 
the  Polynesian  Islands!  Anyone  passing 
by  the  Terrace  in  the  Wilkinson  Student 
Center  at  Brigham  Young  University 
(BYU)  on  November  3,  2001,  would  have 
felt  like  they  were  traveling  through  the 
Polynesian  Islands.  This  was  the  day  of 
Poly  Fest  2001,  sponsored  by  the  BYU 
Poly  Club. 

The  event  was  an  attempt  to  build 
bridges  across  culture  and  promote  unity. 
The  theme  of  Poly  Fest  was.  One  To 
Another,  which  was  taken  from  Mosiah 
18:21,  “.  .  .  but  that  they  should  look  for¬ 
ward  with  one  eye,  having  one  faith  and 
one  baptism,  having  their  hearts  knit 
together  in  unity  and  love  one  towards 
another.” 

Poly  Club  President  Kyle  Reyes,  a 
junior  at  BYU  studying  graphic  design, 
said,  “Poly  Fest  is  an  opportunity  not  only 
for  BYU  students,  but  for  people  in  the 
community  to  learn  about  the  Polynesian 
culture  and  to  come  together  in  celebra¬ 
tion.  There  is  food,  dancing,  and  booths 
celebrating  all  the  Polynesian  Islands  of 
Fiji,  Samoa,  Tonga,  New  Zealand,  Tahiti, 
and  Hawaii.” 

Poly  Test’s  goal  was  to  educate  BYU 
students  and  the  Provo  community.  Six 
booths,  each  representing  different 
Polynesian  cultures,  provided  the  partici¬ 
pants  with  the  opportunity  to  learn  more 
about  the  various  islands.  The  booths  con¬ 
tained  decorations  and  artifacts  to  inform 
the  audience  about  each  culture’s  differ¬ 
ences.  Student  volunteers  from  the  Poly 
Club  set  up  the  booths  and  provided  the 
artifacts  on  display. 

One  could  sense  the  cultural  pride  the 
students  had  as  they  talked  to  others  and 
shared  their  heritage.  “Poly  Fest  is  a  won¬ 
derful  way  for  BYU  to  become  better  edu¬ 
cated  and  more  aware  of  the  Polynesian 
culture,”  said  Mafde’o  Uatu,  a  Poly  Fest 
participant  from  the  Provo  community. 
Not  only  were  the  booths  educational,  but 
they  were  also  fun  to  observe.  Poly  Fest 
provided  a  booth  full  of  items  the  partici¬ 
pants  could  purchase-such  as  key  chains. 


Polynesian  printed  handbags.  Lava 
Lava’s,  and  other  traditional  Polynesian 
wear. 

Another  favorite  aspect,  especially  for 
those  who  were  hungry,  was  the  authentic 
Polynesian  food.  Participants  enjoyed  a 
watermelon,  coconut,  and  pineapple  drink 
called  Otai,  which  is  a  specialty  of  Tonga. 
If  the  drink  wasn't  enough,  students  also 
prepared  sweet  bread  (almost  like  a 
cinnamon  roll)  called  Pani  Po  Po  from 
Samoa.  “I  always  look  forward  to  having 
some  Pani  Po  Po  when  I  go  to  any 
Polynesian  celebration.  It's  delicious  and 
1  love  it!”  said  Maria  Molina,  a  junior  at 
BYU  majoring  in  recreational  manage¬ 
ment  and  youth  leadership. 

As  part  of  Poly  Fest,  various  tradition¬ 
al  dances  were  performed  from  Hawaii, 
Samoa,  and  New  Zealand.  Anyone  was 
allowed  to  go  up  on  the  stage  and  dance  if 


they  knew  a  Polynesian  dance  and  had  the 
music.  “The  best  part  about  Poly  Fest  is 
the  dances.  The  perfomiers  are  great  and 
you  get  to  really  feel  the  way  the 
Polynesian  culture  has  fun,”  said  Alisha 
Pixton,  a  senior  at  BYU  studying  thera¬ 
peutic  recreation.  Participants  performed 
both  ancient  and  modern  Polynesian 
dances,  wearing  either  traditional  or  mod¬ 
ern-style  clothing. 

Poly  Fest  2001  was  a  time  of  laughter 
and  love-what  Polynesians  call  the  “aloha 
spirit.”  It  was  a  time  to  celebrate  and  share 
the  Polynesian  culture  with  the  communi¬ 
ty  and  with  the  students  of  BYU.  The  par¬ 
ticipants  truly  felt  the  spirit  of  aloha  by 
participating  in  Poly  Test’s  booths,  food, 
and  dancing.  The  event  achieved  its  goal 
of  uniting  people  “one  to  another”  through 
love  and  laughter.  Aloha! 
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A  Source  of  Unity  and  Strength: 

Celebrating  Native  American  History  Month 


by  Maria  Molina 

On  August  3,  1990,  President  George 
Bush  approved  a  joint  resolution  desig¬ 
nating  November  as  National  American 
Indian  Heritage  Month  with  the  purpose  of 
honoring  the  original  peoples  of  the 
United  States.  American  Indians  have 
always  been  an  integral  part  of  the 


L-R  Dexter 
Tapahe,  Ke 
Aloha  Alo, 
Dwayne  Tapahe. 

During  Native 
American  History 
Month,  Dexter 
and  Dwayne 
(brothers)  pose 
with  Miss  Indian 
World  2001- 
2002,  after  they 
performed  a  tra¬ 
ditional  dance 
number  in  her 
honor. 


American  character.  They  continue  to  be 
“a  vital  cultural,  political,  social,  and 
moral  presence.”' 

Every  November,  Brigham  Young 
University  (BYU)  joins  in  the  nation-wide 
celebration  by  hosting  Native  American 
History  Month.  BYU’s  involvement  in 
this  commemoration  is  aimed  at  creating  a 
greater  awareness  and  appreciation  for 
American  Indian  heritage  on  campus  and 
the  Provo  community.  Students  from  all 
cultural  backgrounds  participate  in  events 
organized  by  the  Tribe  of  Many  Feathers 
(TMF)  club  at  BYU.  Activities  held  this 
past  November  2001  included  American 
Indian  guest  speakers,  a  genealogy  work¬ 
shop,  Culture  Night,  and  traditional  dance 
performances. 

The  opening  event  featured  Chief  Red 
Hawk,  a  famous  American  Indian  story¬ 
teller.  He  explained  that  the  art  of  story¬ 
telling  is  not  a  pastime,  but  a  teaching  tool 
for  all  generations.  Ruthey  Thompson,  a 
senior  from  Alaska  majoring  in  environ¬ 
mental  science,  and  vice  president  of  the 
TMF  club,  said,  “He  taught  that  story¬ 
telling  is  to  teach  children  correct  morals, 
to  teach  youth  to  respect  their  elders,  and 
to  remind  adults  of  their  glory  days.” 

TMF  also  invited  Rupert  Steele,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Goshute  Tribe,  and  Larry 


Echohawk,  a  lawyer  and  BYU  alumnus,  to 
hold  a  “round  table”  at  BYU.  This  event 
gave  students  the  opportunity  to  ask  Steel 
and  Echohawk  questions  about  multicul¬ 
tural  issues.  According  to  LaVay  Talk, 
TMF  advisor,  “Larry  Echohawk  helped 
the  students  understand  the  importance  of 

finishing  their 
education  and 
that  nothing 
should  get  in 
the  way  of 
their  gradua- 
tion. 

One  of  the 
month’s  high¬ 
lights  was  a 
visit  from  Ke 
Aloha  Alo, 
Miss  Indian 
World,  and  a 
BYU  alumnus 
{see  related  story  on  page  16).  Alo,  who  is 
White  Mountain  Apache  Indian, 
Hawaiian,  and  Samoan,  spoke  of  the 
importance  of  being  an  instrument  in  the 
Lord’s  hands.  As  for  her  title,  Alo  feels, 
“it  is  not  just  a  crown  ...  it  is  a  vehicle  of 
opportunity  for  me  to  go  out  and  serve  my 
people.”  She  encourages  students  to  stand 
up  for  their  standards  as  members  of  The 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints.  “There  is  something  that  sets  us 
apart  .  .  .  something  that  makes  us  shine.” 
To  Alo,  that  something  is  the  Gospel. 

The  TMF  club  also  organized  a  fireside 
in  which  Nolan  Reed,  Dean  of  Students, 
and  Vernon  Heperi,  Director  of 
Multicultural  Student  Services,  were  invit¬ 
ed  to  speak.  Reed  emphasized  to  the 
American  Indian  youth  that  their  “accep¬ 
tance  of  the  teachings  of  The  Book  of 
Mormon  and  their  faithfulness  in  living 
the  Gospel  is  an  answer  to  the  prayers  of 
[their]  ancestral  prophets  and  the  Lord's 
promises  to  them.”  Heperi  stated,  “the 
greatest  evidence  of  our  culture  is  not 
manifested  by  songs  and  dances,  but  by 
the  Spirit  of  God.”  He  helped  students 
recognize  that  it  is  ultimately  through  the 
Spirit  that  we  will  know  the  truthfulness  of 
the  Gospel. 

Another  event  held  during  the  month 


was  a  genealogy  workshop  led  by  Dr.  V. 
Robert  Westover,  Assistant  Professor  in 
the  BYU  History  Department  and  a  former 
professor  of  the  Indian  Education 
Program.  Dr.  Westover  has  been  heavily 
involved  in  American  Indian  genealogy 
and  his  knowledge  gave  students  insight 
on  how  to  begin  their  personal  ancestral 
work.  The  TMF  club  also  organized  a  ser¬ 
vice  project  with  Dr.  Scott  R.  Woodward, 
a  professor  of  microbiology  at  BYU.  His 
research  interests  include  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  ancient  and  modem  genealogies 
using  DNA  techniques  with  samples  from 
all  over  the  world. 2  American  Indian  stu¬ 
dents  were  asked  to  donate  blood  for  the 
purpose  of  furthering  Dr.  Woodward’s 
genealogical  studies. 

Culture  Night,  held  in  the  Wilkinson 
Student  Center  Ballroom,  was  a  great  tool 
in  bringing  together  BYU  students  and  the 
Provo  community  to  enjoy  American  Indian 
food,  song,  and  dance.  Krystle  Seschillie,  a 
sophomore  from  Crownpoint,  New 
Mexico,  majoring  in  dietetics,  and  head  of 
publicity  for  TMF  said  Culture  Night  “is 
sharing  with  others  what  comes  naturally 
to  us.  .  .  .  When  we  all  understand  one 
another,  even  just  a  little,  we  always  see 
greater  unity  among  students.” 

BYU’s  annual  Native  American 
History  Month  helped  increase  awareness 
and  appreciation  for  the  diversity  found  on 
campus  and  in  the  Provo  community.  The 
celebration  also  helped  participants  learn 
about  American  Indian  culture,  the  sacri¬ 
fices  and  accomplishments  of  their  people, 
and  the  contributions  they  made  to  our 
country.  “Tribal  America  has  brought  to 
this  country  certain  values  and  ideas  .  .  . 
[including]  the  understanding  that  people 
from  very  different  backgrounds,  cultures, 
religions,  and  traditions  can  come  together 
to  build  a  great  country;  and  the  awareness 
that  diversity  can  be  a  source  of  strength 
rather  than  division.”^ 

NOTES 

1.  National  American  Indian  Heritage  Month, 
{http://www3.kumc.edu/diversity/ethnic_relig/ 
naihm.html). 

2.  BYU  Molecular  Genealogy, 
(http://molecular-genealogy.byu.edu/group.html). 

3.  See  note  1  above. 
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The  Jotjrney  of  a  New  Year: 

Asian  Festival  2002 


hy  Isaiira  Arredondo 

This  year  marked  the  fifth  year  that  stu¬ 
dents,  staff,  and  friends  of  Brigham 
Young  University  (BYU)  celebrated  the 
Asian  New  Year.  The  Asian  Fest  celebra¬ 
tion  was  held  on  January  25,  2002,  in 
BYU’s  Wilkinson  Student  Center  (WSC). 


Young  girls 
from  Salt 
Lake  City 
participat¬ 
ed  in  the 
Asian  Fest 
showcase 
by  giving 
the  audi¬ 
ence  a 
glimpse  of 
Korean 
culture. 


Plans  for  this  event  were  hosted  by 
BYU’s  Student  Ueadership  Programming 
Team  and  the  various  Asian  clubs  on  cam¬ 
pus.  Jennifer  Han,  president  of  the  Asian 
American  Association,  said  that  there  was 
much  time  and  work  put  into  this  year’s 
celebration.  “We  started  to  work  on  the 
Asian  Fest  in  October.  We  found  students 
who  were  not  only  interested  in  sharing 
their  culture,  but  also  willing  to  help  pre¬ 
sent  it.  Over  the  Christmas  break,  many  of 
them  collected  props  from  home  and 
brought  them  back  so  they  could  present 
them  in  the  celebration.  All  those  who 
participated  worked  hard  for  this  event  to 
be  a  success.’’ 


Asian  Fest  began  with  a  dinner  and 
then  participants  strolled  through  an  “open 
air”  style  Asian  market  in  the  WSC 
Garden  Court.  Booths  displaying  tradi¬ 
tional  crafts,  clothing,  games,  and  food 
from  various  Asian  countries  were  avail¬ 
able  for  visitors  to  enjoy. 

After  exploring  the  “streets’’  of  Asia, 
spectators  enjoyed  yet  another  cultural 
journey — depicted  by  song  and  dance — 
through  China,  India.  Cambodia,  Vietnam, 
Korea,  Japan,  and  the  Philippines.  This 
show  included  the  involvement  of  many 
students  who  were  eager  to  share  their 
culture  with  those  in  the  crowd.  At  each 
destination,  the  audience  was  able  to  enjoy 
the  culture  of  a  different  country  and  were 
introduced  to  prominent  leaders  of 
centuries  past. 

The  first  stop  along  the  journey  was 
Hong  Kong,  China.  There,  performers 
presented  a  Bower  drum  dance,  martial 
arts  routine,  and  kung  fu  fan 
dance.  Jan  Quek,  a  pre-nurs¬ 
ing  student  from  Riverside, 

California,  participated  in  the 
kung-fu  fan  dance.  This  was 
her  first  year  participating  in 
the  Asian  Fest.  Quek  decided 
to  do  so  because  she  wanted  to 
help  “represent  her  heritage’’ 
and  because  of  her  love  for 
cultural  dancing. 

After  “visiting”  China,  the 
audience  made  a  stop  in  India 
where  they  were  reminded  of 
the  country’s  mystique  and  beauty  as 
members  of  the  Harikrishna  Temple  in 
Spanish  Fork,  Utah,  per¬ 
formed  a  traditional  song 

-  and  dance.  Mohandis 

Ghandi,  a  man  whose 
work  and  spirit  awakened 
the  2()th  century,  was  also 
presented  on  the  stop  in 
India. 

The  audience  was  then 
led  to  Southeast  Asia 
where  a  Cambodian 
umbrella  dance  and  an 
energetic  Philippine  bam¬ 
boo  stick  dance  took  cen¬ 
ter  stage. 


Japan  was  the  next  stop,  where  specta¬ 
tors  enjoyed  a  traditional  New  Year’s 
dance  and  martial  arts  demonstration 
before  being  introduced  to  Takeda 
Shingen,  a  1 6th  century  Japanese  warrior. 

Spectators  were  then  led  to  Korea, 
where  the  two-headed  drum  dance,  or 
jang-goo  chum,  was  performed  along  with 
a  fan  dance  by  young  female  performers 
who  captivated  the  audience  with  their 
graceful  moves.  While  in  Korea,  the  audi¬ 
ence  met  16th  century  Admiral  Yi  Sun 
Shin,  who  defeated  the  Japanese  forces 
between  the  years  of  1592-1598. 

Even  though  Korea  was  the  final  desti¬ 
nation  of  the  journey,  it  was  not  the  end  of 
the  night’s  celebration.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
most  captivating  moments  of  the  night  was 
the  conclusion,  when  perfonners  repre¬ 
senting  all  of  Asia  gathered  on  stage  to 
sing  I  am  a  Child  of  God.  Here  the  audi¬ 
ence  was  able  to  feel  the  purpose  of  the 


BYU  student, 
Paul  Him, 
demonstrated 
various  martial 
arts  moves  dur¬ 
ing  the  Asian 
New  Year  fes¬ 
tivities. 


The  femininity  of 
the  traditional 
Chinese  fan 
dance,  combined 
with  the  mas¬ 
culinity  of  kung- 
fu,  made  up  the 
energetic  and 
lively  kung-fu  fan 
dance  performed 
at  this  year’s 
Asian  Festival. 


festival,  which  Han  said  “was  to  share  the 
Asian  culture  with  the  community,  unite 
the  students  on  campus,  and  pass  along 
our  heritage  and  culture.” 

This  year’s  Asian  Fest  was  a  success, 
going  beyond  the  expectations  of  those  in 
charge.  Han  never  thought  that  the  show 
would  sell  out.  but  she  was  impressed  to 
see  the  overwhelming  response  from  those 
who  attended  as  well  as  those  who  partic¬ 
ipated  in  the  event.  Whether  their  part  was 
large  or  small,  those  involved  were  happy 
that  they  could  share  their  talents  and 
interests  and  help  lead  the  journey  into  a 
new  year. 
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Eagle’s  Eye 


_ Light  of  the  World: 

Discovering  the  Glory  of  God 

by  Esther  Barney 


LIGHT  OF  THE  WORLD 


A  Celebration  of  Life 

5jiir!(  of  Alan  Clary  of  Cod 


Light  of  the  World:  A  Celebration  of  Life  was 
performed  during  the  2002  Winter  Olympic 
Games  at  the  Church’s  Conference  Center. 
The  show  aimed  at  celebrating  life,  God’s  light, 
and  the  diversity  that  exists  among  us. 

Celebration  of  Life  captures  the  beauty  of 
the  human  spirit  that  is  universal  to  all 
mankind-the  light  within  each  of  us  that 
inspires  acts,  both  great  and  small,  of  com¬ 
passion,  feats  of  bravery,  and  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  individual  triumph.”' 

As  audience  members  entered  the  the- 


Imagine  a  performance  with  a  cast  of 
more  that  1,500  people  singing  and 
dancing  on  top  of  a  130-foot  dome,  and 
dancers  flying  through  the  air.  Add  the 
Mormon  Tabernacle  Choir,  images  from 
NASA’s  Hubble  Space  Telescope,  a  few 
Olympic  memories,  and  a  number  of 
Brigham  Young  University’s  (BYU)  well- 
known  performing  groups,  and  you  end  up 
with  more  than  just  an  evening  of  enter¬ 
tainment. 

Light  of  the  World:  A  Celebration  of 
Life,  sponsored  by  The  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  was  presented 
during  the  2002  Winter  Olympics  at  the 
Church’s  Conference  Center  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah.  The  ninety-minute  production 
took  the  audience  on  a  journey  beginning 
with  children’s  birth  then  life’s  voyages  of 
discovery,  adversity,  and  achievement. 
Throughout  the  journey,  the  children  and 
audience  members  learned  a  number  of 
characteristics  about  the  nature  of  God’s 
light-it  illuminates  our  path,  leads  us 
through  the  darkness  of  adversity,  shines 
within  each  of  us  through  our  achieve¬ 
ments,  and  gives  meaning  to  our  lives. 
The  show  also  taught  the  audience  that  the 
testimony  of  God’s  light  is  gained  through 
experiences  similar  to  the  ones  portrayed 
by  the  children.  The  Church’s  official 
news  release  stated,  "''Light  of  the  World:  A 


ater  and  filled  the  21,000  seats,  NASA 
images  were  displayed  on  the  curtains, 
setting  the  stage  for  the  portrayal  of  the 
world’s  creation.  As  the  story  concluded, 
dancers  representing  various  cultures  per¬ 
formed  traditional  dances 
to  celebrate  the  birth  of 


During  Light  of  the 
World,  actors 
soared  up  to  70 
feet  in  the  air  while 
other  performers 
danced  on  the 
domed  stage  in  the 
Conference  Center. 
This  helped  portray 
the  constant  inter¬ 
action  between 
heaven  and  earth, 
emphasizing  the 
importance  of 
God’s  light  in  our 
lives. 


nations  and  God’s  light 
coming  into  the  world. 
Among  these  performers 
were  many  BYU  students, 
including  members  of 
Living  Legends,  Young 
Ambassadors,  Inter¬ 
national  Folk  Dance 
Company,  and  the 
Dancer’s  Company. 
Along  with  members  of 
the  Mormon  Tabernacle 
Choir  and  numerous  other 
performers,  they  “[com¬ 
bined]  to  help  bring  to  life 
the  collage  of  human  sto¬ 
ries  that  rejoiced  in  the 
worldwide  spirit  of 
nations  and  in  a  celebra¬ 


tion  of  cultures.”^ 

In  addition  to  focusing  on  how  God’s 
light  can  guide  us  through  life.  Light  of  the 
World  described  the  accomplishments  of  a 
number  of  Olympic  athletes,  including 
Alma  Richards  and  John  Stephen 
Akhwari.  Richards,  a  former  Brigham 
Young  High  School  student  and  an  unlike¬ 
ly  competitor  in  the  1912  Stockholm, 
Sweden,  Olympic  Games,  earned  a  gold 
medal  in  the  running  high  jump  and  set  a 
new  Olympic  record.  Before  his  final 
jump,  Richards  knelt  in  prayer.  A  re¬ 
enactment  of  this  prayer  was  shown  in 
Light  of  the  World  to  represent  a  universal 
yearning  for  God’s  light. 

John  Stephen  Akhawari  came  to  the 
1968  Mexico  City  games  from  the  small 
country  of  Tanzania  to  compete  in  the 
marathon  race.  As  he  struggled  with  an 
injured  leg  from  a  fall  earlier  in  the  race, 
Akhwari  entered  the  stadium  to  finish  the 
marathon  nearly  an  hour  after  the  winner 
had  crossed  the  finish  line. 3  His  determi¬ 
nation  and  achievement  illuminated  the 
light  of  God  that  shines  in  each  of  us  as  he 
remarked,  “My  country  did  not  send  me 
five  thousand  miles  to  start  the  race;  they 
sent  me  five  thousand  miles  to  finish  the 
race.”4 

Light  of  the  World  was  truly  a  unique 
show  with  a  universal  theme.  Gordon  B. 
Hinckley,  president  of  the  Church  said, 
“As  sons  and  daughters  of  God,  there  is  a 
light  that  burns  in  each  of  us.  It  grows  as 
we  learn  about  this  glorious  world  in 
which  we  live.  It  is  refined  by  adversity. 

It  shines  as  we  meet  the  challenges  of 
life.”5  Light  of  the  World  not  only  taught 
about  the  light  that  burns  within  each  of 
us,  but  also  how  to  discover  the  light  of 
God-a  theme  which  made  the  perfor¬ 
mance  more  than  just  an  evening  of  enter¬ 
tainment. 

NOTES 

1 .  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints, 
(http://www.lds.org/  media2/newsrelease/0,5637,203- 
l-8442.00.html). 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  U.S.  Scouting  Service  Project,  (http://www.usscouts, 
org/usscouts/smminute/day6.html). 

4.  Light  of  the  World:  A  Celebration  of  Life,  (Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah:  Intellectual  Reserve,  Inc.,  2002). 

5.  Ibid. 

Photographs  from  Light  of  the  World  ©by  Intellectual  Reserve,  Inc. 
Used  by  permission 
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Smithsonian  Treasures  in  Provo: 

Museum  of  Art 


by  Thomas  Vidal 


In  February  2002,  The  Peaks  Ice  Arena 
in  Provo,  Utah,  hosted  some  of  the  2002 
Winter  Olympic  Hockey  games-but  that 
wasn’t  the  only  big  attraction  in  town. 
Spectators  from  all  over  the  world  had  the 
opportunity  to  see  another  big  show  host¬ 
ed  by  Brigham  Young  University’s  (BYU) 
Museum  of  Art.  Due  to  remodeling  at  the 
historic  Smithsonian  American  Art 
Museum  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Treasures 
to  Go,  a  tour  consisting  of  eight  exhibits, 
was  organized.  This  tour  has  been  on  the 
road  since  January  7,  2000,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  tour  throughout  the  United  States 
until  the  end  of  2002.  From  a  list  of  400 
museums  nationwide,  only  70  museums 
were  cho¬ 
sen  as  hosts 
for  these 
treasured 
exhibits, 
and  BYU’s 
Museum  of 
Art  is  hon¬ 
ored  to  be 
one  of 
them. 

Lure  of  the  West,  one  of  the 
eight  exhibits,  made  its  stop  at 
the  Museum  of  Art  on  January 
18,2002.  I  had  the  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  attend  the  opening  social 
the  night  before  the  exhibit 
opened  to  the  public,  and  was 
amazed  with  the  breathtaking 
displays  of  Western  American 
art.  From  paintings  of 
grandeur  mountain  scenes  to 
depictions  of  American  Indian 
life.  Lure  of  the  West  brought  a  feeling  of 
what  the  Old  West  was  all  about.  The 
paintings  portrayed  American  Indians  as  a 
fun- loving  people,  and  not  as  the  savages 
they  were  thought  to  be  during  the  early 
1800s.  The  paintings  on  display  depicted 
the  everyday  life  of  American  Indians, 
cowboys,  and  early  Hispanic  settlers. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  history  that 
BYU’s  Museum  of  Art  has  hosted  an 
exhibit  from  the  Smithsonian  American 
Art  Museum.  The  exhibit’s  stop  in  Provo 
couldn’t  have  been  timelier  as  it  coincided 
with  the  Winter  Olympic  celebration  in 


Utah.  This  has  been  a  perfect  opportunity 
for  Lure  of  the  West  to  share  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  good  old  Western  American 
art.  Dr.  George  Gurney,  Deputy  Chief 
Curator  of  the  Smithsonian,  stated,  “cow¬ 
boys  and  Indians  of  the  West  have  always 


caught  the  interest  of  many 
people.’’ 

Charles  Bird  King, 
Albert  Bierstadt,  Thomas 
Moran,  and  George  Catlin 
are  only  a  few  of  the  many 
well-known  American  artists  whose  work 
is  on  display  as  part  of  Lure  of  the  West. 
These  contemporary  artists  of  the  18()()s 
wanted  to  share  the  excitement  of  the 
western  United  States’  culture  with  the 
people  of  the  East.  Most  of  these  artists 
traveled  the  same  routes  of  the  early 
explorers  in  order  to  capture  the  breathtak¬ 
ing  scenes  that  inspired  the  hearts  of  the 
pioneers. 

Because  of  the  differences  in  land¬ 
scape  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  part 
of  the  U.S.,  people  in  the  East  were  caught 
up  in  the  vast  beauty  and  mystical  appear¬ 


ance  of  the  West.  Not  only  did  the  paint¬ 
ings  capture  the  beauty  of  this  region,  but 
the  paintings  also  brought  with  them  a 
spirit  of  hope  for  a  new  and  better  life  for 
settlers. 

Lure  of  the  West  continues  to  touch  the 


Jop-.Young  Omahaw,  War 
Eagle,  Little  Missouri,  and 
Pawnees,  1821,  Smithsonian 
American  Art  Museum,  Gift  of 
Miss  Helen  Barlow. 

Middle  (L);  Cliffs  of  the  Upper 
Colorado  River,  Wyoming 
Territory,  1882,  Smithsonian 
American  Art  Museum, 
Bequest  of  Henry  Ward 
Ranger  through  the  National 
Academy  of  Design. 

Middle  (R):  Among  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  California,  1868, 
Smithsonian  American  Art 
Museum,  Bequest  of  Helen 
Huntington  Hull,  granddaughter 
of  William  Brown  Dinsmore, 
who  acquired  the  painting  in 
1873  for  “The  Locusts,”  the 
family  estate  in  Dutchess 
County,  New  York. 

Bottom:  Co-ee-ha-jo,  a  Chief, 
1938,  Smithsonian  American 
Art  Museum,  Gift  of  Mrs. 
Joseph  Harrison  Jr. 


lives  of  all  who  see  the  paintings  with  a 
spirit  of  hope.  During  the  exhibit’s  time  in 
Utah,  that  same  spirit  “lured”  visitors  to 
experience  a  forgotten  past  with  70  works 
of  Western  American  art.  With  the 
Treasures  to  Go  tour  coming  to  an  end  this 
December,  only  two  more  stops  are  sched¬ 
uled.  After  the  Smithsonian  treasure 
departs  from  Provo,  Lure  of  the  West  will 
travel  to  the  Knoxville  Museum  of  Art  in 
Knoxville,  Tennessee,  and  then  make  its 
final  appearance  at  the  Lyman  Allyn  Art 
Museum  in  New  London,  Connecticut. 
Lure  of  the  West  will  be  on  display  at 
BYU’s  Museum  of  Art  until  May  19, 
2002,  and  is  available  free  of  charge  to  the 
public.  Eor  more  information,  call  the 
Museum  of  Art  at  (801)  378-2787. 


American  Art  Museum 
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Global  Mammal  Diversity: 


A  Wild  Worldwide  Connection 

by  Esther  Barney 

The  Monte  L.  Bean  Life  Science  ly  related,  yet  from  widely-separated 
Museum  on  Brigham  Young  University  places  on  the  planet.  ...  we  chose  the 


(BYU)  campus  offers  an  exciting  educa¬ 
tional  experience  for  people  of  all  ages. 
Although  many  rare  animals  can  be  seen 
year  round,  the  Bean  Museum  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  Winter  2002  Olympics  to  fea¬ 
ture  a  collection  of  mammals  from  the 
four  major  regions  of  the  world-creating  a 
worldwide  connection  through  the 
diversity  of  wild  animals. 


Top:  The  Bean  Life  Science 
Museum  is  currently  featuring 
Global  Mammal  Diversity.  It 
aims  at  educating  museum 
patrons  about  biodiversity  by  dis¬ 
playing  similar  mammals  from  the 
four  major  regions  of  the  world. 

Middle  (R):  The  Kodiak  Bear  is 
the  largest  exclusively  land¬ 
dwelling  carnivore  in  the  world. 
This  particular  Kodiak  Bear  was 
located  on  the  Alaskan 
Peninsula. 

Middle  (L):  This  Kermode  Bear 
from  western  Canada  represents 
a  unique  subspecies  of  the 
American  Black  Bear.  The 
Kermode  Bear  is  highly  endan¬ 
gered,  and  therefore,  not  com¬ 
monly  found  in  museum  collec¬ 
tions. 

Bottom:  This  Chacma  Baboon 
from  South  Africa  is  currently  on 
display  at  the  Bean  Life  Science 
Museum  as  part  of  Global 
Mammal  Diversity.  The  display 
runs  through  May  2002  in  the 
center  atrium  of  the  museum. 


North  American  continent,  Europe,  Asia, 
[and]  Africa.”  For  example,  each  area  of 
the  display  contains  a  dog,  making  it  rela¬ 
tively  easy  to  compare  and  contrast  the 
canine  family.  Cox  explained,  “We’ve  got 
the  Black-backed  Jackal  [from  Africa],  the 
Gray  Wolf  [from  Mongolia],  and  an 
Indian  Fox  [from 
Pakistan],  so  we 
can  talk  about .  .  . 
how  they  relate 
because  they  are 
dogs,  but  how 
they  are  different 
because  of  [the 
diverse]  habitats 
they’ve  adapted 
themselves  to.” 


Global  Mammal  Diversity  highlights 
the  unique  features  of  mammals  from 
North  America,  Africa,  Western  Eurasia, 
and  Eastern  Eurasia.  The  display  aims  at 
discussing  biodiversity  and  how  animals 
from  different  geographical  areas  can  be 
related,  creating  a  connection  between 
countries. 

Douglas  Cox,  assistant  director  of  the 
Bean  Museum,  explained  that  this  was 
part  of  the  reason  they  chose  to  display 
this  collection  during  the  Olympics:  “We 
wanted  to  look  at  animals  that  were  close- 


The 
collec¬ 
tion  also 
features 

a  number  of  rare  and  unique  specimens 
not  usually  found  in  a  museum  display. 
One  of  these  specimens  is  the  white 
Kermode  Bear  from  western  Canada,  a 
highly-endangered  subspecies  of  the 
American  Black  Bear.  The  Kermode  Bear 
is  rare  because  of  the  recessive  gene  which 
makes  it  white,  a  condition  affecting  one 
in  every  ten  black  bears  on  Princess  Royal 


Island.  Kermode  Bears  are  only  found  on 
a  few  coastal  islands  of  British  Colombia. 
Its  unusual  white  coloring  also  makes  it 
the  subject  of  an  ancient  Tsimshian 
(Indian)  legend.  It  is  believed  that  Raven, 
the  Creator,  wanted  to  remind  the  people 
of  Canada  how  white  the  ancient  land  once 
was  with  ice  and  snow.  As  a  result,  he 
decided  to  make  one  in  every  ten  black 
bears  white.  Therefore,  the  Kermode  Bear 
has  also  become  known  as  “Spirit  Bear,” 
“White  Bear,”  and  ""Moksgm’ ol.” 

Another  unique  specimen  is  the  giant 
Kodiak  Bear  from  the  Alaskan  Peninsula. 
Kodiak  Bears  are  the  largest  land-dwelling 
carnivores  in  the  world.  The  largest 
Kodiak  ever  documented,  was  over  ten 
feet  in  a  standing  position  and  weighed 
more  than  1500  pounds.  Although  the 
bear  at  the  museum  isn’t  quite  as  large, 
“there  aren’t  very  many  Kodiak 
Bears  in  the  world  bigger  than 
this  one,”  Cox  explained.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  Kodiak  Bear  and  the 
Kermode  Bear,  the  display  also 
features  a  Russian  Brown  Bear 
and  a  North  American  Black 
Bear.  Cox  commented,  “We 
probably  have  one  of  the  best  col¬ 
lections  of  bears  anywhere.” 

Global  Mammal  Diversity  will 
be  on  display  through  August 
2002  in  the  center  atrium  of  the 
Monte  L.  Life  Bean  Museum. 
Cox  explained,  “It’s  our  hope  that 
people  will  be  able  to  see  animals 
they’ve  never  seen  before,  or  sel¬ 
dom  see  .  .  .  animals  they’ve 
never  heard  of,  [or  those]  they 
didn’t  even  know  existed.” 

Learning  about  the  relationship 
of  diverse  animals  can  help  museum 
patrons  come  to  understand  that  although 
the  regions  of  the  world  are  drastically  dif¬ 
ferent,  there  is  still  a  worldwide  connec¬ 
tion.  So  whether  it’s  a  Golden  Takin  from 
China,  a  Kodiak  Bear  from  Alaska,  or  a 
Gray  Wolf  from  Mongolia,  Global 
Mammal  Diversity  has  something  to  offer 
museum  patrons  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  For  more  information,  contact  the 
Monte  L.  Bean  Life  Science  Museum  at 
(801)  378-5051. 
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Living  Legends: 

Lighting  the  Fire  Within 


hy  Luken  Grace 

Light  the  Fire  Within  was  the  theme  for 
this  year’s  2002  Winter  Olympics  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  giving  The  Church  of  Jesus 


Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  and  Utah  resi¬ 
dents  unprecedented  worldwide  exposure. 

During  the  Olympic  celebration,  many 
students  from  Brigham  Young  University 
(BYU)  were  also  in  the  spotlight,  includ¬ 
ing  BYU’s  cultural  performance  group. 
Living  Legends.  The  group  performed  at 
a  number  of  Olympic  venues  and  events, 
amd  was  featured  in  the  Church’s  Light  of 
the  World  showcase.  Their  performance 
schedule  meant  a  rigorous  practice  sched¬ 
ule,  and  great  sacrifices  of  time  and  ener¬ 
gy.  But  through  it  all,  the  group  was 
inspired  by  the  opportunity  they  had  to 
“light  the  fire  within”  the  hearts  of  others, 
and  feel  that  fire  grow  within  themselves. 
“Ultimately  our  group  tries  to  share  the 
gospel  through  dance,”  said  Taber  Rigg,  a 
senior  majoring  in  Latin  American  studies. 
“At  the  end  of  our  show  we  sing  Go  My 


Michelle  Wilson,  a 
senior  from  El  Paso, 
Texas,  represents  her 
Hispanic  heritage  as 
she  performs  with  other 
members  of  BYU's  cul¬ 
tural  performing  group 
Living  Legends. 


Son  and  I  Am  a  Child  of  God.  We  then 
walk  out  into  the  audience  and  talk  with 
them.  We  try  to  share  the  Spirit  with  peo¬ 
ple  in  all  we  do  and, 
hopefully,  touch  their 
lives.” 

Living  Leg¬ 
ends  is  composed  of 
30  BYU  students 
who  are  of  Native 
American,  Poly¬ 
nesian,  and  Latin 
descent.  This  year, 
in  preparation  for  the 
Olympics,  the  group 
worked  extremely 
hard,  sometimes 
practicing  over  forty 
hours  week.  Their  sacrifice  and  hard  work 
paid  off  as  Living  Legends  was  featured 
during  the  Olympic 
Opening  Ceremonies, 
at  the  Medals  Plaza, 
and  in  Salt  Lake’s 
Washington  Square. 

In  addition  to  the 
Olympic  perfor¬ 
mances,  the  group 
was  also  featured  in 
the  Church’s  Light  of 
the  World  showcase 
at  the  Church  Confer¬ 
ence  Center  in  Salt 
Lake  City  (see  re  kit¬ 
ed  story  on  page  7). 

Michelle  Wilson,  a  senior  from  El  Paso, 
Texas,  and  a  member  of  Living  Legends, 

said,  “The  practices  and  performances 

were  a  sacrifice  for 
all  of  us.  But  the 
prophet  [Gordon  B. 
Hinckley]  spoke  one 
night  and  said  that 
blessings  will  come 
to  us  because  of  our 
sacrifices.  He  said 
they  may  not  come 
right  away,  but  they 
will  come.  And  I 
have  faith  in  that.” 

After  the  mem¬ 
orable,  once-in-a- 
lifetime  opportunities 


afforded  them  during  the  2002  Olympic 
Games,  Living  Legends  will  travel  to 
Alaska  April  28  through  May  14.  The 
group  will  perform  in  Anchorage, 
Soldotna,  and  Fairbanks.  This  will  be  the 
first  time  Living  Legends  has  traveled  to 
Alaska,  and  the  farthest  north  the  group 
has  ever  been.  Rigg,  a  member  of  the 
group  who’s  from  Anchorage,  is  particu¬ 
larly  excited  about  the  trip,  “This  will  be 
the  first  time  these  people  have  ever  seen 
anything  like  this.  My  friends  and  family 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  see  us  perform 
and  feel  the  message  we  carry  to  the 
world.  During  the  Olympics,  the  directors 
kept  focusing  our  minds  on  the  Olympic 
theme.  Light  the  Fire  Within,  and  ...  I 
think  it  was  reflected  in  our  performances 
and  in  all  we  did.  Now  1  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  take  that  fire  and  share  it  with  the 


Melinda  Langi- 
Narsimulu  performs  the 
lively  Samoan  lapa 
lapa  dance  with  mem¬ 
bers  of  Living  Legends. 


n 


April  Sanchez  and 
Chris  Krzeminski  por¬ 
tray  the  timeless  and 
universal  rituals  of 
courtship  in  the  Native 
American  partridge 
dance. 


community  I  came  from.  I  think  it’s  a 
great  blessing.” 

The  friendships  created  in  the  group 
and  the  spirit  they  feel  as  they  carry  their 
message  to  the  world,  ignites  a  fire  within 
them  which  they  will  always  remember. 
That  fire  is  not  exclusive  to  tho.se  in  the 
group,  but  is  also  felt  by  those  who  watch 
them.  April  Sanchez,  a  Junior  from  Mesa, 
Arizona,  and  member  of  the  group  said,  “I 
remember  seeing  [Living  Legends]  when  I 
was  little  and  admiring  them  so  much.  As 
a  member  of  the  group,  you  never  know 
who’s  watching  you  or  whose  life  you’re 
going  to  touch.”  As  Living  Legends  shares 
their  message  with  the  world,  they  contin¬ 
ue  to  “light  the  fire  within”  themselves  and 
others. 
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SOAR  to  your  Potential 


SOAR  2002  (Summer  of  Academic  Refinement) 

SOAR  Mission: 

To  provide  a  rigorous  college  preparation  experience 

which  will  prepare  potential  BYU  .students  for  college. 

To  provide  participants  infonnation  on  BYU  colleges. 

majors,  and  services  available  to  them. 

To  assist  students  in  becoming  competitive  BYU 

applicants. 

Summer  2002  dates: 

June  24-28 

July  8-12 

July  15-19 

Qualifications: 

American  minority  descent:  Native  American.  Latin 

American,  African  American,  Polynesian  American,  or 

Asian  American 

High  .school  Junior 
3.2"g.P.A. 

Contact  information: 

BYU  Multicultural  Student  Services 

801-422-3065 

SOAR  2002  Counselors 

Scott  Sanders 

Spokane,  Washington 

Rachel  Wilkerson 

Orem,  Utah 

James  Tschudy 

Ogden,  Utah 

Lata  Sitake 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Lori  Lopez 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Elizabeth  Velez 

Arvin,  California 

Matt  Casabar 

Mission  Hills,  California 

Katie  Pauole 

White  Plains,  Maryland 

Jan  Quek 

Riverside,  California 

Rob  Zawrotny 

Pauls  Valley,  Oklahoma 

Kevin  Witt 

Snoqualmie,  Washington 

Warren  Casbeer 

Colonial  Heights,  Virginia 

Sebasthian  Varas 

Santiago,  Chile 

by  Alejandra  Labrum 

Summer  of  Academic  Refinement 
(SOAR),  sponsored  by  Multicultural 
Student  Services  (MSS),  is  a  program  cre¬ 
ated  to  help  American  minority  students 
become  aware  of  opportunities  at  Brigham 
Young  University  (BYU)  and  become 
competitive  applicants  for  admissions. 
Each  year,  multicultural  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  from  all  over  the  United  States  gath¬ 
er  at  BYU  to  attend  SOAR  and  improve 
their  ACT  scores.  However,  at  the  end  of  a 
one-week  SOAR  session,  students  leave 
with  much  more. 

As  students  arrive  at  BYU  for  one  of 
the  three  week-long  SOAR  summer  ses¬ 
sions,  they  are  assigned  to  a  counselor  who 
serves  as  a  mentor  throughout  the  program. 
The  counselors,  who  are  BYU  students, 
have  the  responsibility  to  ensure  that 
SOAR  participants  have  an  enriching 
experience  and  that  the  mission  and  goals 
of  the  program  are  achieved.  To  accom¬ 
plish  this,  SOAR  counselors  spend  a  great 
amount  of  time  in  preparation  for  the  pro¬ 
gram.  Counselors  begin  training  in  April 
for  the  SOAR  events,  which  don’t  begin 
until  June. 

Throughout  each  SOAR  session,  there 
are  many  activities  to  keep  SOAR  students 
occupied.  Some  of  the  events  include  an 
opening  and  closing  activity,  evening 


devotionals,  a  dance.  Salt  Lake 
City’s  Temple  Square  tour,  work¬ 
shops,  a  hike  up  Y  Mountain,  and 
a  banquet.  Yvette  Arredondo,  a 
freshmen  from  Houston,  Texas, 
and  past  SOAR  participant,  com¬ 
mented,  “The  counselors  were 
very  organized,  so  you  always 
had  something  to  do.  You 
weren’t  just  sitting  there.”  The 
most  exciting  activity  for  SOAR 
students  in  the  past  has  been  the 
ropes  course.  The  ropes  course 
helps  participants  use  problem¬ 
solving  skills,  develop  team 
work,  and  grow  spiritually  as 
they  relate  each  course  to  their 
personal  life  and  to  The  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints.  Like  the  ropes  course, 
each  SOAR  activity  is  not  only 
enjoyable,  but  also  helps  partici¬ 
pants  mentally  and  spiritually. 

Because  the  program  focus¬ 
es  mainly  on  academic  develop¬ 
ment,  SOAR  has  many  classes  to 
help  prepare  students  for  the 
ACT  exam,  which  they  take  at 
the  end  of  their  week  at  BYU. 

There  are  classes  focusing  on 
each  section  of  the  test-English, 

Mathematics,  Science 

Reasoning,  and  Reading. 
Those  who  have  taken  the 
ACT  before  attending  SOAR, 
and  do  not  wish  to  retake  it, 
participate  in  a  series  of  pre¬ 
engineering  workshops  which 
teach  basic  engineering  skills. 
There  are  also  various  classes 
and  workshops  to  help  partic¬ 
ipants  become  aware  of  their 
individual  learning  styles, 
their  academic  abilities,  and 
different  educational  and 
career  paths.  By  actually 
attending  a  BYU  class,  partic¬ 
ipants  also  discover  if  they 
really  want  to  attend  BYU. 
Some  participants  may  real¬ 
ize  that  going  to  a  smaller  col¬ 
lege  or  a  college  closer  to 
home  is  preferable. 


In  addition  to  helping  students  acade¬ 
mically,  SOAR  counselors  also  help  stu¬ 
dents  spiritually.  Morning  prayers  and 
nightly  devotionals,  held  in  small  groups, 
help  participants  feel  the  spiritual  side  of 
BYU.  SOAR  participants  also  have  the 
opportunity  to  attend  a  BYU  Tuesday 
Devotional.  Another  spiritual  activity 
enjoyed  by  SOAR  participants  is  a  trip  to 
Salt  Lake  City’s  Temple  Square.  These 
spiritual  activities  are  shared  by  all  partici¬ 
pants  who  hold  the  same  high  standards  as 
members  of  the  Church. 

At  the  end  of  the  week,  SOAR  stu¬ 
dents  leave  with  much  more  than  they 
expected.  SOAR  participants  make 
friends,  learn  to  become  competitive  appli¬ 
cants  for  admission,  have  fun,  and  learn 
more  about  themselves.  Participants  not 
only  learn  their  strengths  and  weaknesses, 
but  also  learn  how  to  improve  themselves 
and  reach  their  potential. 


SOAR  2002  Registration  Procedures 

All  registration  for  SOAR  is  now  done  via  the  internet  site: 

( http :!  jwww.hvn  .edui  multiculturall  soarl ) 

I.  There  are  two  separate  on-line  applications  that  must  be 
completed  to  register  for  SOAR. 

1.  A  BYU  Admissions  Application 

2.  A  2002  SOAR  Application  Form 

II.  Along  with  the  SOAR  application  form,  there  are  three 
forms  that  must  be  printed  from  the  computer,  filled  out, 
and  mailed  to: 

SOAR  Multicultural  Student  Services 
Brigham  Young  University 
1320  WSC 
Provo,  UT  83602 

1 .  Assumption  of  Risk,  Release,  and  Indemnification  Form 

2.  Authorization  for  Medical  Treatment  and  Insurance  Form 

3.  SOAR  Scholarship  Application  Fonn  (if  applicable) 

III.  There  are  also  four  other  forms  that  should  be  printed 
and  kept  for  reference. 

1.  SOAR  Sample  Schedule 

2.  SOAR  Program  Information 

3.  Form  A-SOAR  Activities 

4.  Directions  and  Map 
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by  Maria  Molina 
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One  Voice 
gathered 
before  a 
Tongan  ward 
fireside  in 
Provo.  At 
firesides,  the 
students  sing 
hymns  and 
share  their 
testimonies 
about  the 
Gospel. 


No  matter  what  your  cultural 
background,  interests,  and 
talents  are,  if  you  are  a  stu¬ 
dent  at  Brigham  Young 
University  (BYU),  you  can 
become  a  member  of  a  group  on  campus 
called  One  Voice.  This  group  provides 
students  with  the  opportunity  to  develop 
leadership  skills  and  motivate  youth  in  the 
community  to  pursue  a  higher  education. 

It  is  challenging  as  college  students  to 
find  the  right  balance  in  life  with  responsi¬ 
bilities  at  church,  school,  and  work.  Being 
a  member  of  One  Voice  has  helped  me  find 
the  balance  I  need  as  I’ve  realized  serving 
others  and  sharing  my  talents  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  my  life.  When  I’ve  had  a 
stressful  day,  or  when  everything  seems  to 
go  wrong.  I’ve  found  comfort  in  the 
friends  that  I’ve  made  in  this  group.  We 
all  have  different  backgrounds,  yet  we 
have  a  common  goal  of  becoming  of  one 
heart,  one  mind,  and  one  voice,  to  develop 
our  leadership  skills,  talents,  and  charity. 

“I  am  so  proud  to  be  a  member  of  One 
Voice  where  we  focus  to  serve  and  love 
others  in  order  to  become  a  Zion  commu¬ 
nity,”  said  Cynthia  Arocha,  a  sophomore 
from  San  Antonio,  Texas,  majoring  in 
advertising. 


One  Voice,  sponsored  by 
Multicultural  Student  Services  (MSS), 
allows  students  to  share  their  strengths  and 
talents  to  uplift  and  encourage  others,  and 
become  role  models  for  youth.  The 
group’s  mission  statement  reads,  “One 
Voice  is  an  organization  that  develops  stu¬ 
dents  through  service  learning.  In  striving 
to  emulate  the  principles  of  a  Zion  com¬ 
munity-becoming  of  one  heart,  and  one 
mind-One  Voice  demonstrates  the 
strength  that  comes  by  celebrating  unity 
amongst  diversity.”'  The  group  also 
encourages  students  to  celebrate  the  diver¬ 
sity  of  cultures  and  understand  how  differ¬ 
ences  help  people  become  better.  By 
learning  to  work  with  a  diverse  group  of 
people,  we  are  more  able  to  appreciate 
each  person’s  qualities  and  value  their 
strengths. 

One  Voice  assists  MSS  and  the  uni¬ 
versity  in  recruiting  multicultural  students 
to  BYU.  Vernon  Heperi,  Director  of  MSS 
said,  “We  need  academically,  socially,  and 
spiritually-prepared  students  at  BYU.  We 
believe  the  best  way  to  achieve  this  is  by 
having  the  quality  students  we  currently 
have  at  the  university  share  the  message  of 
how  BYU  has  supported  them  in  their  goal 
of  graduation.”  One  Voice’s  main  purpose 


is  to  encourage  potential  BYU  students 
(elementary  and  high  school  students)  to 
pursue  higher  education.  We  do  this  by 
motivating  them  to  ( 1 )  have  a  dream,  (2) 
make  a  plan,  (3)  work  hard,  and  (4)  evalu¬ 
ate  themselves.  As  we  share  these  teach¬ 
ings  with  students,  they  realize  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  reach  their  dreams.  “By  sharing  this 
message  with  the  community,  we  want  to 
encourage  early  preparation,  not  just  acad¬ 
emically,  but  also  .socially,  culturally,  and 
spiritually,  so  each  student  can  make  the 
best  of  their  experiences  here  at  the  uni¬ 
versity,”  explained  Lisa  Muranaka,  MSS 
Coordinator  of  Recruitment  and  One 
Voice  Advisor. 

As  members  of  One  Voice,  we  find 
fulfillment  as  we  develop  and  share  our 
talents.  When  asked  how  One  Voice 
enriches  his  BYU  experience,  Ariel 
Escobedo,  a  freshman  from  Panaca, 
Nevada,  said,  “One  Voice  helps  me  grow 
as  I  become  a  better  leader,  work  with  peo¬ 
ple  of  other  cultures,  come  together  with 
others  as  a  people  of  one  Gospel  and-at 
the  same  time-have  a  blast.”  Not  only  do 
we  help  pre-college  youth  gain  motivation 
for  higher  education,  but  we  also  help  our¬ 
selves  as  we  are  trained  to  become  better 
leaders.  During  a  typical  practice  session. 
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One.  and  One  Voice 


student  leaders  teach  us  public  speaking,  singing,  and 
dancing  techniques.  We  are  then  given  the  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  practice  the  skills  we  have  learned  and  implement 
them  as  we  serve  the  community.  Nani  Auwen,  a 
junior  majoring  in  sociology  from  Phoenix,  Arizona, 
said,  “The  things  we  learn  in  One  Voice,  not  only  help 
the  youth  in  our  community,  but  also  ourselves  because 
they  are  very  relevant  to  our  lives.” 

Although  some  students  may  think  they  don’t  have 
a  “culture,”  each  person  has  been  raised  in  different 
environments  with  different  experiences,  making  them 
unique.  The  diversity  in  each  person  is  what  makes 
One  Voice  so  dynamic  and  strong.  Most  importantly, 
however,  this  group  gives  BYU  students  of  all  back¬ 
grounds  the  opportunity  to  unite  as  one  to  celebrate 
their  divine  heritage  as  children  of  God. 

Being  a  member  of  One  Voice  has  helped  me  real¬ 
ize  the  potential  I  have  as  a  BYU  student  and  as  a 
daughter  of  God.  It’s  comforting  to  know  that  every 
time  I  walk  into  practice,  I  will  be  received  with  smiles 
and  hugs.  One  Voice  has  helped  me  feel  that  I  have  a 
family  as  I’m  away  from  home.  I  admire  everyone  in 
the  group  for  their  unique  gifts  and  their  ability  to  love 
others-this  love  is  special  because  it  is  knit  together  by 
a  testimony  of  the  Gospel.  Every  time  we  sing  Well 
Bring  the  World  His  Truth,  I  am  overwhelmed  with  the 
Spirit  and  my  heart  overflows  with  gratitude  for  being 
part  of  this  special  army  of  youth.  We  are  all  trying  our 
best  to  live  righteously  and  do  what  is  pleasing  in  the 
eyes  of  our  Heavenly  Father.  I  know  that  after  I  leave 
BYU,  I  will  carry  with  me  the  teachings,  leadership, 
love,  and  spirit  that  I  experienced,  not  only  as  a  student 
at  BYU,  but  also  as  a  member  of  One  Voice. 

One  Voice  encourages  students  to  take  part  in 
activities  that  fulfdl  all  four  A/MS  of  a  BYU  Education: 
spiritually  strengthening,  intellectually  enlarging,  char¬ 
acter  building,  life-long  learning  and  service.  Lupe 
Pi’ena,  One  Voice  Coordinator,  and  BYU  alumnus, 
from  Laie,  Hawaii,  says,  “Come  [to  One  Voice]  with 
what  you  have  and  let  us  encourage  you  and  give  you 
opportunities  to  share  that  with  those  who  need  it.”  If 
you  have  the  desire  to  learn,  serve,  and  be  challenged, 
perhaps  One  Voice  is  the  place  for  you.  This  group 
offers  something  to  every  BYU  student  because  it 
focuses  on  becoming  united  as  one. 

For  more  information  on  One  Voice,  please  visit 
Multicultural  Student  Services  in  room  1320  of  the 
Wilkinson  Student  Center  or  call  (801)  422-3065. 

NOTES 

1.  One  Voice  Mission  Statement  (see  Moses  7:18). 


LeGrand 
Lawrence,  a 
member  of 
One  Voice, 
teaches  a 
student  at 
Orem  High 
School  the 
basic  steps 
of  Tahitian 
dancing. 


Members  of 
One  Voice 
perform 
Prince  of 
Peace  at 
BYU’s 
Evening  of 
Honor  on 
April  11, 
2002. 


L-R  One 

Voice  mem¬ 
bers, 
Melissa 
Miller,  Jan 
Quek,  and 
Cynthia 
Arocha,  per¬ 
form  the 
Chinese 
Fan  Dance 
for  multicul¬ 
tural  stu¬ 
dents  at  the 
BYU  Law 
School. 
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UCAMHE  Scholarship  Recipients 


hy  Alejandra  Lahrum 

The  Utah  Coalition  for  the  Advancement  of  Minorities  in 
Higher  Education  (UCAMHE),  an  organization  established  in 
1990,  awards  talented  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  with 
financial  need  a  scholarship  for  continued  education.  The 
UCAMHE  scholarship,  a  $1,000  award,  is  generally  awarded  in 
November  to  students  from  various  Utah  institutions. 

Normally  UCAMHE  awards  only  two  students  from  eleven 
higher  educational  institutions  in  Utah.  However,  this  year,  due 
to  extra  funds,  three  or  four  students  were  chosen  from  each  insti¬ 
tution.  To  be  eligible  for  the  UCAMHE  scholarship,  students 


with  financial  need  must  not  only  be  Utah  residents  and  multicul¬ 
tural,  but  they  must  have  also  demonstrated  leadership  and  service 
in  their  community.  Applicants  must  be  in  good  academic  stand¬ 
ing  with  at  least  a  2.0  grade  point  average  and  are  interviewed  by 
two  UCAMHE  representatives. 

John  Hema,  Ealemao  Pili  Jr.,  and  Ruth  Black,  students  from 
Brigham  Young  University  (BYU),  were  awarded  a  UCAMHE 
scholarship  on  November  29,  2001,  during  a  luncheon  hosted  by 
Westminister  College. 


Ruth  Black,  who  is  of  Hawaiian, 
Eilipino,  Chinese,  Spanish,  and  Caucasian 
descent,  has  been  able  to  use  her  diverse 
cultural  background  to  help  others  appre¬ 
ciate  cultural  differences.  In  the  summers 
of  1998  and  2001,  Black  was  chosen  to  be 
a  counselor  for  the  Multicultural  Student 
Services’  Summer  of  Academic 
Refinement  (SOAR)  program  {see  related 
story  on  page  II).  She  considered  it  a 
privilege  and  loved  the  experience  of 
being  a  counselor.  “It  was  so  fulfilling  to 
make  a  difference  in  the  teenagers’  lives.  I 
am  grateful  to  have  served  as  a  mentor  to 
the  students,’’  said  Black. 

Black  returned  from  serving  a 
Spanish-speaking  mission  to  New  York  for 
The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints  in  March  2001.  She  is  currently 
completing  an  internship  at  Maeser 
Elementary  School  in  Provo,  Utah,  where 
she  teaches  social  skills  to  at-risk  children. 
In  March  2002,  Black  learned  more  about 
her  Hawaiian  background  as  she  partici¬ 
pated  in  this  year’s  Heritage  Week 
Kanikapila  {see  related  story  on  page  26). 
She  will  graduate  in  April  2002  majoring 
in  marriage,  family,  and  human  develop¬ 
ment  and  minoring  in  sociology. 


In  1987,  Falemao  Pili  .In,  entered 
BYU  with  a  full-ride  scholarship  to  play 
football.  While  attending  BYU,  Falemao 
married  and  started  a  family.  Five  years 
later,  in  1991,  he  graduated  with  a  sociol¬ 
ogy  degree  and  began  working  for 
NuSkin. 

In  the  fall  of  2000,  Pili  returned  to 
BYU  to  receive  his  masters  in  public 
administration.  In  his  spare  time,  he  vol¬ 
unteers  as  a  football  coach  for  Mountain 
View  High  School  and  Provo  High  School 
in  Provo,  as  well  as  Timpanagos  High 
School  in  Orem. 

While  working,  volunteering,  and 
being  a  father  of  six  children,  Pili  was  able 
to  receive  his  masters  degree  in  just  a  little 
over  a  year  and  a  half.  Although  Pili  has 
had  job  offers  in  several  different  places, 
including  Hawaii  and  Ohio,  he  wants  to 
remain  in  Orem  to  work  for  Orem  City. 


When  John  Hema  applied  for  the 
UCAMHE  scholarhip,  he  “did  not  think 
that  [he]  would  be  one  of  the  recipients 
due  to  the  high  caliber  of  people  that  were 
applying  and  the  fierce  competition  that 
they  provided.” 

Hema,  who  is  of  Tahitian  and 
Hawaiian  descent,  has  spent  much  of  his 
time  serving  the  community  and  being 
involved  in  school.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  and 
the  Polynesian  Club.  He  also  was 
Activities  Committee  Chairperson  in  the 
club  which  gave  Hema  the  responsibility 
of  planning  activities  for  a  group  of  230 
students,  including  parties,  dinners,  and  a 
Luau. 

When  asked  about  his  future  plans, 
Hema  said,  “My  ultimate  goal  is  to  some¬ 
day  own  a  consulting  engineering  firm.” 
Hema’s  path,  however,  is  not  easy.  To 
accomplish  his  goal  he  will  need  to  attend 
graduate  school  and  later  return  to  receive 
his  master  of  business  administration 
degree.  Hema  will  graduate  in  April 
2003,  with  a  major  in  civil  engineering 
and  considers  the  scholarship  a  great 
blessing.  “With  a  wife  and  baby  boy  at 
home,”  says  Hema,  “money  is  tough  to 
come  by  and  the  scholarship  will  definite¬ 
ly  help  keep  us  in  good  shape.” 
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A  Life  of  Faith  and  Courage 

Carolina  Montano 


by  Alejandra  Labrum 

“The  best  experience  in  my  life  was 
not  having  anything,”  says  Carolina 
Montano,  a  sophomore  at  Brigham  Young 
University  (BYU)  from  Barranquilla, 
Colombia.  Although  Montano’s  life  has 
been  filled  with  trials  and  tribulations,  she 
realizes  the  hardships  have  helped  her 
find  courage  within  herself  and  faith  in  the 
Lord. 

Growing  up  in  Colombia,  life  was 
going  very  well  for  Montano.  When  she 
was  seventeen  she  finished  high  school 
and  was  awarded  a  grant  from  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  go  to  medical  school.  However, 
three  years  into  her  degree,  Montano  and 
her  family  found  their  lives  in  danger  due 
to  the  country’s  constant  civil  war.  They 
had  to  a  make  a  decision,  and  fast. 

Everyone  in  Colombia  lived  in  fear, 
but  because  her  dad  and  grandfather  were 
both  in  politics  things  were  even  worse  for 
Montano’s  family.  After  one  of  her  uncles 
was  assassinated,  her  family  began  to 
make  preparations  to  flee  to  Spain, 
Canada,  or  the  United  States. 

As  the  family  continued  to  make 
preparations,  Montano  decided  she  would 
stay  behind  to  finish  medical  school. 
However,  the  situation  become  more  seri¬ 
ous  and  within  a  few  weeks  Montano’s 
family  packed  up  and  fled  to  Miami- 
receiving  political  asylum  from  the  United 
States  Government.  “[They]  had  to  leave 
[their]  house,  property,  and  everything  and 
Just  fly,”  says  Montano.  Although  they 
had  no  plans  and  spoke  no  English, 
Montano’s  family  began  the  process  of 
building  a  new  life  in  Miami,  eventually 
buying  a  flower  shop  to  build  equity. 

The  summer  after  her  family  moved, 
Montano  took  a  break  from  medical 
school  to  visit  them  in  the  United  States 
for  a  short  vacation.  While  there,  the  situ¬ 
ation  in  Colombia  became  even  worse,  and 
Montano’s  parents  pleaded  with  her  not  to 
return  to  Colombia.  She  was  already  half 
way  finished  with  medical  school,  howev¬ 


er,  and  desperately  wanted  to  finish  her 
studies.  “If  I  stay  in  the  United  States, 
what  future  would  I  have?”  she  thought. 
She  would  have  to  start  school  from  the 
very  beginning,  because  no  universities 
would  accept  her  credits.  The  schools  in 
the  United  States  were  also  much  more 
expensive.  And,  she  didn’t  have  the 
money  or  know  English.  Furthermore,  her 
friends  believed  she  would  never  succeed 
in  America.  But  her  life  was  in  danger,  so 
Montano  decided  to  stay  in  Miami  deter¬ 
mined  to  prove  her  friends  wrong. 

Montano  quickly  began  to  restart  her 
life  by  learning  English.  She  taught  her¬ 
self  the  language  by  reading  whatever  she 
could  get  her  hands  on  and  by  watching 
television.  She  also  enrolled  at  Miami 
Day  Community  College.  Not  long  after¬ 
ward,  Montano  and  her  family  became 
friends  with  missionaries  from  The 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints.  At  that  time,  things  were  not 
going  well  for  the  Montano  family 
because  their  flower  shop  was  not  doing 
well  and  they  were  losing  money.  Then,  to 
make  matters  worse,  in  October  2000,  a 
sudden  flood  hit  Miami.  The  flood 
destroyed  their  cars  and  flower  shop,  leav¬ 
ing  the  Montano  family  with  nothing. 

While  this  experience  was  very  hard, 
it  helped  them  become  more  humble.  The 
missionaries  continued  to  visit,  helping 
the  family  emotionally  and  spiritually 
through  a  tough  time.  With  their  help,  the 
family  became  a  team-working  and  help¬ 
ing  each  other  and  ready  and  eager  to  lis¬ 
ten  to  the  missionaries’  message.  In 
November  2000,  they  were  baptized  mem¬ 
bers  of  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints. 

One  day  Montano  told  her  bishop  she 
wanted  to  go  to  school  but  didn’t  have  any 
money.  The  bishop  suggested  she  apply  to 
BYU.  He  told  her  about  BYU  and  she 
read  the  honor  code.  She  was  so 
impressed  by  it  that  she  thought,  “I  want  to 


find  me,  my  life,  my  path,  and  what  I  want 
to  do  at  a  place  like  BYU.  This  is  where  I 
want  to  be.”  She  decided  to  go  to  BYU 
before  she  even  knew  where  it  was.  She 
applied  and  was  accepted. 

To  get  enough  money  to  travel  and 
attend  BYU,  she  worked  as  a  cashier  in  a 
department  store  and  in  the  Miami  airport. 
While  customers  would  often  treat  her 
with  disrespect  because  of  her  broken 
English,  which  reflected  her  status  as  a 
new  immigrant,  she  was  able  to  pull 
through.  “It  kept  me  alive  to  know  that  I 
was  going  to  BYU,”  says  Montano. 

In  August  2001,  she  moved  to  Utah 
and  began  school.  Although  it  takes  her 
twice  as  long  to  read  and  study  because 
English  is  her  second  language,  she  is 
finding  success  in  her  pursuit  of  a  degree 
in  neuroscience.  In  the  future,  she  plans  to 
attend  a  combined  MD/PhD  program 
called  the  Medical  Scientist  Training 
Program.  Montano  also  plans  to  return  to 
Colombia  to  devote  her  time  and  intelli¬ 
gence  to  the  people  of  her  country. 

Although  at  times  Montano  sees  flee¬ 
ing  Colombia  as  a  cowardly  act,  the  truth 
is  that  it  took  courage  and  faith  to  leave  all 
she  knew  behind  and  begin  a  new  life.  As 
Montano  reflects  on  her  past,  she  is  grate¬ 
ful  for  everything  that  has  happened  and 
says  she  wouldn’t  trade  the  experiences 
she  has  gone  through.  She  also  realizes 
she  would  never  have  been  able  to  succeed 
on  her  own.  “The  only  thing  you  can  real¬ 
ly  rely  on  is  Heavenly  Father,”  says 
Montano-a  statement  truly  reflective  of 
Montano’s  life  of  faith  and  courage. 
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Miss  Indian  World  2001-2002: 

KeAloha  Mae  Cody  Alo 


hy  Liiken  Grace 

KeAloha  Mae  Cody  Alo  was  crowned 
Miss  Indian  World  at  the  Gathering  of 
Nations  in  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico, 
April  29,  2001.  Recognized  as  the  largest 
pow  wow  in  North  America,  the  Gathering 
of  Nations  attracts  more  than  100,000  peo¬ 
ple  each  year.'  While  many  awards  are 
given  out  during  the  three-day  event,  none 
is  more  prestigious  than  the  title  of  Miss 
Indian  World-perhaps  the  highest  cultural 
honor  a  woman  can  receive.  The  duty  of 
Miss  Indian  World  is  to  represent  not  only 
the  aboriginal  peoples  of  America,  but  of 
the  world.  Alo’s  crowning  was  particular¬ 
ly  significant,  as  it  was  the  first  time  the 
title  has  been  awarded  to  someone  repre¬ 
senting  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Alo  was  born  near  Fort  Apache, 
Arizona,  among  her  mother’s  people,  the 
White  Mountain  Apache  Indians. 
However,  her  father,  being  of  Hawaiian 
and  Samoan  descent,  wanted  the  family  to 
experience  life  on  the  Pacific  Islands.  As  a 
result,  Alo  spent  most  of  her  life  in  Hawaii, 
where  she  fell  in  love  with  the  culture  and 
dances  of  the  Polynesian  people.  This  love 
for  dance  and  performance  led  her  to  join 
Living  Legends  while  a  student  at  Brigham 
Young  University  (BYU).  Living  Legends 
helped  her  gain  a  greater  understanding  of 
other  cultures,  including  her  own  Native 
Indian  culture.  This  understanding  became 
a  great  asset  to  her,  especially  while  serv¬ 
ing  as  a  missionary  in  Marseille,  France, 
for  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints.  After  her  mission,  she  returned 
to  school  and  graduated  in  August  2000 
with  a  bachelor’s  degree  in  international 
relations. 

While  Alo  completed  her  education  at 
BYU,  her  parents  moved  back  to  Arizona 
among  the  White  Mountain  Apache.  It 
was  after  her  graduation,  while  staying 
with  her  parents,  that  Alo  was  approached 


by  the  tribe  about  competing  for  the 
Miss  Indian  World  title.  After  much 
encouragement,  Alo  finally  agreed 
to  compete. 

Although  intimidated  and 
somewhat  apprehensive,  Alo  decid¬ 
ed  to  stay  true  to  herself  at  the  com¬ 
petition  and  focus  on  having  a  good  time. 
This  determination  led  her  to  perform  a 
Hawaiian  hula,  representative  of  her  cul¬ 
tural  diversity,  as  part  of  her  talent.  “It  was 
definitely  something  that  set  me  apart,’’ 
admits  Alo. 

Another  aspect  which  set  Alo  apart 
from  the  other  competitors  was  her  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  missionary.  “My  mission  helped 
prepare  me  in  many  ways,  including  .  .  . 
public  speaking,’’  said  Alo.  In  addition  to 
being  crowned  Miss  Indian  World,  Alo 
also  received  trophies  for  Best  Interview 
and  Best  Public  Speaker. 

After  being  crowned,  Alo  made  .sever¬ 
al  decisions  about  what  focus  she  would 
have  as  Miss  Indian  World.  “I  wanted  to 
be  a  voice  for  my  people,”  said  Alo,  “a  pos¬ 
itive  voice,  not  necessarily  a  political 
voice.”  As  a  result,  much  of  Alo’s  time  has 
been  concentrated  on  encouraging  her  peo¬ 
ple  to  obtain  a  higher  education.  She 
remarks  that  the  song  Go  My  Son,  sung  at 
the  end  of  every  Living  Legends  perfor¬ 
mance,  has  become  a  theme  for  her.  She 
feels  the  song’s  message,  that  of  lifting 
people  up  through  education,  was  an  idea 
instilled  upon  her  by  her  parents.  Alo’s 
commitment  to  this  theme  has  kept  her 
very  busy  this  year  visiting  school  children 
and  the  elderly  across  the  country.  “1 
wanted  to  dedicate  the  whole  year  to  the 
title  of  Miss  Indian  World,”  said  Alo.  “It  is 
my  goal  to  do  something  every  day  with 
the  crown.” 

Alo  feels  humbled  by  her  position  as 
Miss  Indian  World.  Recently  she  returned 


from  a  trip  to  Switzerland  where  she  was 
received  as  the  invited  guest  of  the  French 
princess.  Such  treatment  made  Alo  feel 
somewhat  out  of  place,  but  through  it  all 
she  remembered  who  she  was  and  who  she 
represented-which  is  much  more  than  Just 
the  aboriginal  peoples  of  the  world. 

Often,  when  people  learn  she  attended 
BYU,  or  served  a  mission  to  France,  the 
topic  of  conversation  changes  from  culture 
to  the  Church.  Therefore,  in  addition  to 
dispelling  myths  about  American  Indians, 
she  has  had  the  opportunity  to  educate  oth¬ 
ers  about  the  Church  and  its  members. 
Alo  describes  her  experiences  this  past 
year  by  saying,  “It  almost  feels  like  a  sec¬ 
ond  mission.” 

Alo  feels  her  experiences  at  BYU,  and 
as  a  missionary,  have  inspired  her  to  reach 
for  greater  heights.  She  is  grateful  for  the 
opportunity  she  has  had  as  Miss  Indian 
World  to  inspire  others  in  return.  As  an 
American  Indian  and  a  Polynesian,  Alo 
knows  that,  despite  our  culture  or  where 
we  come  from,  we  all  have  infinite  poten¬ 
tial  as  children  of  God.  She  feels  it  is  her 
responsibility  to  follow  the  admonition  of 
the  song  Go  My  Son-\o  lift  people  up 
through  education.  These  qualities  and 
desires  are  at  the  heart  of  Miss  Indian 
World. 

NOTES 

1.  Miss  Indian  World  2001.  (www.wmal.nsn.us/ 

missindianworld.htinl). 
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A  Model  of  Faith  and  Inspiration: 


Isaac  Thomas 

by  Maria  Molina 

Isaac  Thomas  grew  up  in  Kansas  City, 
Kansas,  where  he  sang  Gospel  music  with 
his  siblings.  He  never  imagined  his  belief 
in  God  and  love  for  singing  would  influ¬ 
ence  his  decision  to  become  a  member  of 
The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints  and  later  join  Brigham  Young 
University’s  (BYU)  Young  Ambassadors 
performing  group. 

Thomas  attended  Missouri  Valley 
College  in  Marshall,  Missouri,  where  he 
earned  a  bachelor’s  degree  in  speech  and 
drama.  After  college,  he  enlisted  in  the  Air 
Force  where  he  served  for  four  years. 
During  his  basic  training,  he  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  Church  for  the  first  time  when 
a  colleague  invited  him  to  a  church  meet¬ 
ing.  Thomas  agreed,  but  was  frightened 
by  the  fact  that  he  was  the  only  African 
American  present.  Yet,  he  remained  dili¬ 
gent  in  his  search  for  truth  and  was 
befriended  by  faithful  Church  members. 

At  one  of  the  church  meetings  Thomas 
attended,  he  was  greatly  impacted  by  a 
scripture  in  The  Doctrine  and  Covenants 
which  reads,  “And  if  you  know  that  they 
are  true,  behold,  I  give  unto  you  a  com¬ 
mandment,  that  you  rely  upon  the  things 
which  are  written.”’  Thomas  realized  that 
he  needed  to  act  upon  the  truth  he  knew 
and  decided  to  receive  the  missionary  dis¬ 
cussions.  During  the  last  discussion,  the 
missionaries  told  Thomas  that  he  couldn’t 
receive  the  priesthood  because  he  was  of 
African  descent.  Thomas  said, 
“Something  inside  of  me,  .  .  .  something 
magical  said,  ‘It’s  okay.’  And  I  said  okay.” 
He  faithfully  accepted  the  Lord’s  will  and 
was  baptized  a  member  of  the  Church  on 
December  15,  1972. 

After  completing  his  military  service  in 
May  1976,  Thomas  wrote  a  letter  to 
Spencer  W.  Kimball,  prophet  of  the 
Church  at  the  time,  expressing  his  desire 
to  serve  a  mission.  President  Kimball  told 
Thomas  he  couldn’t  serve  a  mission 
because  he  didn’t  hold  the  priesthood. 
Thomas  decided  to  attend  Brigham  Young 
University  (BYU)  and  become  part  of 
Young  Ambassadors.  He  heard  about  this 


The  Thomas  family  at  the  Mount  Timpanogos  Temple 
on  January  19,  2002. 

Back  (L-R):  Trine,  Norma,  Claudia,  Isaac,  Madison,  Elijah,  Krystle 
Front  (L-R):  Ben,  Michael 


group  during  his  mili¬ 
tary  service  in  Texas 
and  knew  the  best  way 
to  share  his  testimony 
of  the  Gospel  was 
through  song  and 
dance. 

Thomas  arrived  at 
BYU  in  August  1977, 
but  felt  inadequate  to 
audition  for  Young 
Ambassadors  since  he 
had  never  had  formal 
singing  or  dancing 
lessons.  However,  the 
director  of  Young 
Ambassadors  asked 
Thomas  to  try  out  and 
quickly  accepted  him 
into  the  group.  In  May 
1978,  while  on  tour  with  Young 
Ambassadors  in  Canada,  he  met  Claudia,  a 
church  investigator  originally  from 
Jamaica.  Thomas  spoke  to  her  after  a  per¬ 
formance  and  assured  her  that  “she  would 
do  more  for  her  family  in  the  Church  than 
she  ever  could  do  outside  of  the  Church.” 
After  leaving  Canada,  Thomas  thought  he 
would  never  see  Claudia  again,  but  soon 
received  a  letter  from  her  informing  him  of 
her  baptism. 

June  8,  1978,  was  a  turning  point  in 
Isaac  Thomas’s  life.  While  on  the  tour  bus 
in  Kansas,  a  message  came  over  the  radio 
announcing  that  the  priesthood  would  be 
given  to  all  worthy  men  of  the  Church. 
Thomas  didn’t  believe  it.  Yet,  soon  after, 
his  director  said,  “Elder  Thomas,  it  is 
true.”  Thomas  was  then  reassured  by  a 
colleague,  “The  Lord  has  spoken  to  a 
prophet  and  we  have  lived  to  see  this.”  An 
incredible  spirit  filled  the  tour  bus  and 
they  began  to  sing  The  Spirit  of  God  ^  and 
bear  their  testimonies  as  witnesses  of  this 
remarkable  event. 

Thomas  immediately  wrote  to  Claudia 
to  inform  her  of  the  news.  They  continued 
to  exchange  letters  for  four  months,  until 
they  reunited  at  the  October  1978  General 
Conference  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  when 


the  revelation  was  ratified  that  all  worthy 
men  could  receive  the  priesthood.  Thomas 
said,  “This  was  only  the  second  time  I  ever 
really  met  this  woman,  but  that  Sunday 
night  walking  by  the  Christus  on  Temple 
Square  I  asked  her  to  marry  me-out  of  the 
blue.  It  was  not  a  plan.”  They  were  mar¬ 
ried  in  the  Salt  Lake  Temple  on  June  15, 
1979-the  first  couple  of  African  descent  to 
be  sealed  in  the  temple.  Isaac  and  Claudia 
Thomas  now  have  seven  children,  four  of 
whom  are  adopted  and  have  recently  been 
sealed  to  their  family  in  the  Mount 
Timpanogos  Temple. 

After  39  years  as  a  member  of  the 
Church,  Thomas  is  “constantly  amazed  at 
how  important  the  priesthood  is.”  He  has 
also  learned  that  the  Lord  truly  does 
answer  prayers  and  strongly  believes  that, 
“as  you  trust  in  the  Lord,  He  trusts  in  you.” 

Thomas  is  a  model  of  faith  and  inspira¬ 
tion  to  those  who  are  earnestly  seeking  for 
truth.  When  asked  about  his  goals  for  the 
future,  he  said,  “To  stay  unspotted  from 
the  world,  come  closer  to  Christ,  love  my 
family,  and  live  long  enough  to  see  them 
all  happily  married.” 

NOTES 

1.  The  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  Section  18:3. 

2.  Hymns  of  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 

Saints  (Salt  Lake  City:  Deseret  Book  Co.,  1985),  2. 
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In  the  year  776  B.C.,  there  was  a  great  foot  race  in 
Olympia,  Greece,  where  Coroebus  of  Elis,  a  cook,  was 
crowned  the  winner.  This  event  marked  the  beginning  of 
recorded  history  for  the  Olympics,  although  Olympic 
competitions  had  been  going  on  for  years.  No  one  had 
ever  documented  past  winners  and  competitors  until  the  tri¬ 
umphant  race  of  Coroebus;  as  a  result,  what  happened  during  the 
Olympics  before  this  race  lies  in  myth  or  mystery.'  The  Olympic 
competitions,  held  every  four  years,  were  extremely  religious  and 
were  a  fonn  of  warfare  training. 2  As  popularity  of  the  Olympics 
increased,  the  idealistic  focus  of  the  Olympic  competitions  also 
changed. 


crown  was  considered  a  great  honor  and  was  greatly  prized  by  ath¬ 
letes  who  competed  for  valor  instead  of  material  gain. 

Because  cheating  and  other  irregularities,  such  as  bribery, 
were  thought  to  be  sacrilegious  in  ancient  Olympic  games,  a  cer¬ 
emony  of  oath  at  the  beginning  of  the  festival  was  brought  upon 
each  competitor  and  judge. ^  While  each  competitor  swore  to  use 
fair  means  to  win,  each  judge  swore  that  they  would  judge  fairly 
and  keep  confidential  anything  they  had  witnessed  from  the  com¬ 
petitors."^  In  addition,  both  the  competitors  and  the  judges  had  to 
swear  that  they  were  free  born  Greeks  without  suspicion  of  dese¬ 
cration  against  the  gods.*^ 
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For  competitors  and  spectators,  the  Olympics  were  a  religious 
ceremony  held  in  honor  of  Zeus-the  supreme  god  of  Greek 
mythology.  Originally,  Olympic  races  were  held  in  open  level 
stretches  from  Pelop’s  tomb  (the  king  thought  to  be  the  founder  of 
the  Olympics)  to  Zeus’s  altar.  The  competition  is  said  to  have 
originated  from  a  torch-race,  in  which  competitors  ran  with  lit 
torches  to  the  altar  of  Zeus.  The  one  who  arrived  at  the  altar  and 
lit  the  torch  there  first,  won  the  race.-*  The  victor  then  gave  pub¬ 
lic  thanks  to  Zeus  and  other  Greek  deities  for  letting  him  win  the 
race.4  Triumphant  athletes  were  presented  with  a  crown  of  olive 
branches  taken  from  a  sacred  olive  tree  which  stood  behind  Zeus’ 
temple.  The  branches  were  cut  with  a  golden  sickle  by  a  boy  of 
pure  Greek  descent  whose  parents  were  both  living. 5  The  olive 


Although  religion  was  important  to  the  Greeks,  so  was  ath¬ 
letic  training  for  warfare.  Every  Greek  state  required  boys  to 
receive  a  thorough  athletic  training  to  keep  the  male  citizens  phys¬ 
ically  fit  for  war.  Therefore,  almost  every  Olympic  event  was 
originally  intended  as  a  form  of  warfare  training.  Some  of  the 
warfare  events  included  the  hoplitoclromos,  the  long  jump,  and  the 
javelin.  The  hoplitoclromos  event  included  25  runners,  armored 
from  head  to  foot,  who  ran  a  certain  distance  while  carrying  a 
shield.9  The  purpose  of  this  event  was  to  condition  athletes  to  run 
with  the  weight  of  armor  in  preparation  for  war.  Also  many  times 
in  battle,  .soldiers  had  to  jump  over  a  stream  or  a  ravine.  To  help 
Greek  men  perfect  their  leap,  the  long  jump  event  was  created.'" 
One  of  the  most  useful  warfare  training  events,  however,  was  the 
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javelin-throwing  contest.  Because  sol¬ 
diers  relied  on  the  javelin  as  an  offensive 
weapon,  javelin-throwing  competitions 
were  held  during  the  games  to  perfect  and 
strengthen  the  precision  of  an  avid  fighter. 
Throwing  javelins  wasn’t  only  a  work  of 
art,  but  it  was  essential  in  attacking  the 
enemy  before  engaging  in  hand-to-hand 
combat.  Each  of  these  events  helped 
enhance  and  perfect  the  skills  needed  for 
war. 

Women,  except  for  those  in  the  mili¬ 
tary  city-state  of  Sparta,  were  excluded 
from  warfare  training.  Although  they 
were  not  allowed  to  compete  in  the 
Olympics,  they  had  their  own  competition 
every  four  years  called  the  Games  of  Hera 
which  included  just  one  event-the  foot 
race.  Because  women  in  Sparta  received 
warfare  training,  they  dominated  the 
games  for  many  years. i^ 

As  time  passed,  the  Olympic  games 
evolved  into  various  popular  events. 
Originally,  there  was  only  one  event  in  the 
Olympics-a  200-yard  foot  race  called  the 
stade.i3  With  the  growth  of  the  Olympics, 
it  became  necessary  to  include  more 
events.  This  fact  became  evident  shortly 
after  the  race  of  Coroebus.  More  running 
events  were  added,  such  as  the  diaulos,  a 
400-meter  race;  and  the  dolichos,  a  long¬ 
distance  race  of  approximately  3  miles. 
Years  later,  in  708  B.C.,  the  pentathlon 
was  introduced  to  test  the  competitor’s 
overall  athletic  ability.  The  pentathlon 
included  the  long  jump,  discus,  javelin,  a 
foot  race,  and  wrestling.  Around  680 
B.C.,  boxing  and  the  four-horse  chariot 
race  were  added  to  the  games. 

With  the  addition  of  various  events, 
the  length  of  the  games  increased  from 
one  to  five  days.  As  the  Olympics  became 
more  popular,  the  religious  aspect  stayed 
the  same.  The  first  day  of  the  five  was 
devoted  to  business  and  sacrifices  with  no 
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competitions.  On  the  first  day,  com¬ 
petitors,  trainers,  and  friends  stood 
before  the  statue  of  Zeus  to  sacrifice  a 
pig.  The  following  days  were  filled 
with  events  in  the  stadium.  The  com¬ 
petitions  began  early  in  the  morning 
and  lasted  ah  day.  Spectators  sat  or 
stood  on  the  banks  of  the  stadium  and 
the  slopes  of  hills  nearby  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  games.  *4 

Within  a  century  of  the  first 
Olympics,  the  popularity  and  competi¬ 
tion  had  increased  to  the  point  that 
competitors  not  only  came  from 
Peloponnese,  but  also  from  Athens, 
Thebes,  and  even  from  the  East.'s  At 
the  beginning  of  the  Olympics,  com¬ 
petitions  were  held  to  train  and  disci¬ 
pline  youth  to  become  fighting  sol¬ 
diers,  not  to  produce  champion  ath¬ 
letes.  Due  to  the  growth  of  competi¬ 
tion,  however,  the  athlete’s  natural 
ability  and  ordinary  exercise  was  no 
longer  enough  to  secure  success. 
Therefore,  professional  training 

began. '6 

Competition  has  always  been  a 
Greek  characteristic,  but  as  Olympic 
popularity  increased,  so  did  the  com- 
petition-to  the  point  that  it  became 
dangerous. Winning  was  every 
Greek’s  goal.  To  lose,  or  even  place 
second,  was  a  disgrace.  Participants 
pushed  themselves  to  their  human  lim¬ 
its  just  to  win.  The  following  is  an 
epitaph  of  an  athlete,  Agothos 
Daimon,  who  was  killed  in  the  ancient 
Olympic  games  and  buried  in 
Olympia:  “Here  he  died,  boxing  in  the 
Stadium,  having  prayed  to  Zeus  for 
either  the  crown  or  death,  aged  35. 
Farewell.’’’^  What  happened  to  this 
man  was  not  uncommon  in  ancient 
Olympic  games.  When  the  late  men¬ 
tor  of  the  Green  Bay  Packers  said. 
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“Winning  isn’t  everything-it’s  the  only  thing,”  the  crowds  at 
ancient  Olympia  would  have  shouted  with  approval. 

The  olive  crown  was  not  the  only  honor  Olympic  victors 
received,  honor  was  also  given  to  the  winners  by  the  Greek  peo¬ 
ple.  The  winner’s  fame  would  live  on,  even  after  the  games 
ended.  The  athlete  would  have  a  statue  erected  in  his  honor  in 
Olympia,  and  sometimes  even  in  his  hometown.  The  statue  of  the 


Olympics  in  393  A.D.  It  wasn’t  until  1887  that  24-year-old  Baron 
Pierre  de  Coubertin  from  France  reintroduced  the  Olympics-an 
international  event  that  continues  to  this  day. 

The  Olympic  games  today  have  regained  much  of  their 
ancient  prestige  and  significance.  As  the  popularity  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  Olympics  has  expanded  throughout  the  world,  it  has  become 
a  symbol  of  harmony  at  a  global  level.  Similar  to  the  beginning 
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Olympic  victor  was  often  visited  and  touched  in  belief  that  it  pos¬ 
sessed  magic  which  could  cure  sickness-as  if  the  victor  was  a  god 
of  healing  powers. Also,  the  victor  would  often  be  allowed  to 
dine  in  his  hometown  free  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  one  instance, 
a  king  gave  the  winner  his  daughter,  and  by  doing  so,  gave  him 
succession  to  his  throne. 2> 

Unfortunately,  Greece’s  power  and  athletic  games  fell  to  the 
greatness  of  Rome. 22  Although  Rome  pemiitted  the  games  to 
continue  after  conquering  Greece,  the  Romans  had  little  interest 
in  them.  While  the  Olympic  games  continued,  its  high  ideals  had 
disappeared  and  the  spirit  of  the  original  games  was  lost.23  The 
attitudes  of  the  athletes  also  changed,  giving  themselves  credit, 
instead  of  Zeus,  for  their  victories.  The  honor  of  an  olive  wreath 
was  no  longer  seen  as  a  sufficient  prize.  Instead,  money  and  gifts 
were  demanded. 

The  games  survived  for  over  a  thousand  years  until  the 
Christian  Byzantine  Emperor,  Theodosius,  abolished  the 


of  the  ancient  Olympics,  athletes  today  compete  more  for  honor 
than  for  material  goods.  The  athletes  of  each  nation  compete  for 
the  same  motives  and  with  the  same  spirit  as  the  ancient 
Olympians-for  the  feeling  of  pride  in  knowing  they  can  be  a  part 
of  something  greater  than  themselves,  and  to  be  a  part  of  a  greater 

good. 24 
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A  Spirit  of  Service: 

Brigham  Young  University  and  the  2002  Winter  Olympics 

by  haura  Arredondo 

For  residents  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  and  its  surrounding  communities,  this 
year’s  Winter  Olympic  Games  came  knocking  at  their  back  doors.  The  opportu¬ 
nity  for  locals  to  participate  in  the  2002  Games  was  available  to  all  those  willing 
to  volunteer  their  time  and  efforts.  Of  the  30,000  volunteers  at  the  Games,  many 
were  students  and  faculty  of  Brigham  Young  University  (BYU). 

Merrill  J.  Bateman,  President  of  BYU,  sent  the  following  memo  to  faculty 
and  staff  concerning  the  winter  games:  “In  keeping  with  President  Gordon  B. 
Hinckley’s  conviction  that  the  Winter  Games  provide  a  great  opportunity  to  ren¬ 
der  service  and  foster  unity  among  Wasatch  Front  communities,  the  Church  is 
sponsoring  a  major  volunteer  effort  in  support  of  the  Games.  We  believe  that 
members  of  the  BYU  community  have  much  to  contribute  to  this  effort.  It  is 
truly  a  once-in-a-lifetime  opportunity,  and  we  wish  to  make  it  as  easy  as  possible 
for  BYU  students,  faculty  and  staff  to  participate  as  volunteers,  whether  with  the 
Salt  Lake  Organizing  Committee  (SLOC),  the  Church,  or  here  on  campus.’’*  To 
make  it  as  easy  as  possible  for  students  and  staff  to  volunteer,  classes  on  BYU’s 
campus  were  cancelled  February  18-22.  Students  were  given  time  off  school  so 
they  could  heed  President  Bateman’s  call  to  volunteer  time  for  the  Olympics. 
Because  of  the  overwhelming  response  to  volunteer,  positions  were  very  limit- 
ed-there  were  three  times  more  applicants  than  available  positions.  Not  every¬ 
one  who  applied  to  volunteer  was  able  to  do  so,  but  those  who  did  were  able  to 
experience  a  once-in-a-lifetime  opportunity. 

One  such  person  was  BYU  student  Hatsuho  Seino,  a  junior  from  Dublin. 
Ohio,  majoring  in  elementary  education.  Seino  applied  to  be  a  volunteer  over  a 
year  and  a  half  ago  and  was  accepted  a  month  after  she  applied.  At  the  time  of 
her  acceptance,  she  wasn’t  told  what  she  would  be  doing.  It  wasn't  until  after  an 
extensive  interview  process  that  Seino  was  informed  she  would  be  a  National 
Olympic  Committee  assistant  for  the  Japanese  delegation.  ‘T  was  excited,”  said 
Seino,  “because  in  my  application  I  had  mentioned  my  desire  to  somehow  use 
my  native  Japanese  language.” 

While  working  with  the  Japanese  delegation,  Seino  had  a  new  job  every 
day.  Because  nineteen  other  volunteers  were  appointed  to  work  with  the  delega¬ 
tion,  rotating  shifts  of  seven  people  worked  at  a  time.  Seine’s  job  included  set¬ 
ting  up  the  athlete’s  rooms  in  the  Olympic  Village,  translating  newspapers  and 
itineraries  for  the  athletes,  officials  and  coaches,  as  well  as  escorting  the  Japanese 
athletes  to  the  University  of  Utah’s  Rice-Eccles  Stadium  for  the  closing  cere¬ 
monies.  “I  was  even  able  to  see  United  States  Olympic  athletes  like  Michelle 
Kwan  and  Derek  Parra,”  said  Seino,  which  made  her  volunteer  experience  even 
more  memorable.  Seine’s  time  as  a  volunteer  also  allowed  her  to  familiarize  her¬ 
self  with  the  Japanese  culture  and  use  her  language  outside  of  a  classroom  set¬ 


ting.  However,  of  all  these  experiences,  Seine’s  fondest  memory  is  seeing  ath¬ 
letes  from  all  parts  of  the  world  come  together  to  celebrate  the  Winter  Games. 

The  2002  Winter  Olympic  Games  was  a  great  opportunity  for  volunteers  to 
share  with  the  world  their  time  and  talents,  making  the  event  a  success.  The 
Games  have  come  and  gone,  leaving  residents  and  students  alike  with  unforget¬ 
table  memories.  It  is  not  only  the  locals  who  have  been  affected  by  the  spirit  of 
this  year’s  Games,  but  also  the  world,  as  they  saw  the  spirit  of  service  rendered 
to  them  through  the  volunteer  efforts  of  the  local  Utah  communities. 

NOTES 

1.  Memo  to  all  faculty  and  employees,  (www.byu.edu/president/index.html). 


BYU  Student  Hatsuho  Seino  (right)  is  pictured  with  Japanese  figure 
skater  Takeshi  Honda  (left),  who  took  fourth  place  in  this  year’s  com¬ 
petition.  Fourth  place  is  the  highest  recognition  a  Japanese  olympiad 
has  ever  received  in  the  Winter  Olympic  Games. 
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Photo  courtesy  of  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  Library  and  Museum  website/  LBJ  for  Kids  (www.lbjlib.utexas.edu) 


CELEBRATIONS 

of 

African 
American 
History 


/n  all  cultures,  there  is  always  a  call  for  celebration.  Whether  it  be 
Asian  New  Year,  Day  of  the  Dead,  Easter,  Hanukkah,  or  Christmas, 
holidays  around  the  world  have  always  been  a  time  for  celebration.  In 
preparation  for  Christmas,  pine  trees  adorned  with  omaments,  bows, 
and  lights  are  set  up  and  intense  days  of  shopping  for  gifts  are  antici¬ 
pated.  The  Asian  New  Year  calls  for  a  cuisine  of  traditional  foods  and  the  giv¬ 
ing  of  money  and  small  gifts  meant  to  bring  luck  and  fortune  in  the  new  year. 
Preparations  for  the  Mexican  Day  of  the  Dead  start  by  gathering  favorite  foods, 
flowers,  and  decorations  for  those  who  have  passed  away.  It  is  hoped  that  spir¬ 
its  of  loved  ones  who  have  gone  on  will  return  to  enjoy  this  holiday  which  cel¬ 
ebrates  the  continuity  of  life.  Tradition,  religion,  and  the  desire  to  have  a  good 
time  is  what  brings  people  together  to  observe  these  days.  Many  holidays  come 
with  rich  traditional  backgrounds  and  histories.  Juneteenth,  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.  Day,  and  Kwanzaa  are  holidays  that  represent  the  African  American 
people  and,  although  fairly  new,  perhaps  have  some  of  the  richest  history  of  cel¬ 
ebrated  days. 

IINKTEENTH 


hy  Isaiira  Arredondo 


One  of  history’s  greatest  fighters  for  racial  equality  was 
the  late  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  (left)  who  helped 
transform  American  society  by  bringing  public  attention 
to  the  fact  that  not  all  citizens  of  this  country  were  being 
treated  fairly,  especially  African  Americans. 


Juneteenth,  the  oldest  African  American  holiday,  originated  in  Galveston, 
Texas,  on  June  19,  1865.  A  few  years  earlier,  on  September  22,  1862,  President 
Abraham  Lincoln  issued  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  notifying  the  rebel¬ 
lious  southern  states  to  return  to  the  Union  by  January  1,  1863,  or  all  slaves  of 
those  states  would  be  declared  free.  Upon  the  arrival  of  that  day,  those  states  in 
rebellion  ignored  President  Lincoln’s  proclamation  prompting  him  to  declare: 
“That  on  the  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
and  eight  hundred  and  sixty  three,  all  persons  held  as  slaves  within  any 
state  or  designated  part  of  a  state,  the  people  whereof  shall  then  be  in 
rebellion  against  the  United  States,  shall  be  then,  thenceforward,  and 
forever  free;  and  the  Executive  Government  of  the  United  States, 
including  military  and  naval  authority  thereof,  will  recognize  and 
maintain  the  freedom  of  such  person,  or  any  of  them,  in  any  efforts 
they  may  make  for  their  actual  freedom.”' 

Although  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  should  have  freed  all  slaves  on 
January  1,  1863,  slaves  in  Oklahoma,  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Arkansas  did  not 
acquire  their  liberation  until  two  and  a  half  years  later.  Major  General  Gordon 
Granger  of  the  Union  Army  and  his  troops  stormed  through  Galveston,  Texas, 
to  enforce  the  Proclamation. 2  Many  people  wonder  why  it  took  so  long  for  the 
slaves  in  that  area  to  obtain  their  freedom.  Historians  have  explained  that  since 
Texas  was  not  in  rebellion  with  the  Union  during  the  Civil  War,  it  didn’t  expe¬ 
rience  any  significant  invasion  by  Union  forces.  Thus,  slavery  in  Texas  contin¬ 
ued  and  experienced  little  interruption  from  the  Union. 3  In  attempt  to  keep  their 
slaves,  many  slave  owners  from  other  states  even  took  their  slaves  to  Texas  to 
wait  out  the  war. 

There  are  at  least  three  myths  which  have  been  passed  on  through  the  years 
to  explain  the  two  and  a  half  year  delay  of  freedom  for  the  slaves.  The  first  tells 
of  a  messenger  who  traveled  by  mule  to  Texas  to  deliver  the  information  of  free¬ 
dom  and  was  murdered  along  the  way.  The  second  myth  says  the  news  of  free¬ 
dom  was  withheld  by  federal  troops  until  the  planting  of  one  last  cotton  harvest 
so  slave  owners  could  reap  the  benefits  of  that  harvest  in  Texas.  A  third  myth 
states  that  the  news  was  purposely  withheld  by  slave  owners  to  maintain  a  labor 
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Bill  and  Ellen 
Thomas,  ex-slaves 
from  Hondo,  Texas, 
were  some  of  the 
last  slaves  to  hear 
of  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  in 
1865. 


force  on  the  plantations.^  Whatever  the  cause,  the  slaves  were  free 
from  slavery  not  only  because  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation, 
but  also  because  of  a  declaration  known  as  General  Granger’s 
Order  Number  Three  which  he  read  when  he  entered  Galveston  on 
June  19,  1865: 

“The  people  of  Texas  are  informed  that  in  accordance 
with  a  proclamation  from  the  Executive  of  the  United 
States,  all  slaves  are  free.  This  involves  an  absolute 
equality  of  rights  of  property  between  former  masters 
and  slaves,  and  the  connection  heretofore  existing 
between  them  becomes  that  between  employer  and  free 
laborer.  The  freedmen  are  advised  to  remain  at  their  pre¬ 
sent  homes  and  work  for  wages.  They  are  informed  that 
they  will  not  be  allowed  to  collect  at  military  posts,  and 
that  they  will  not  be  supported  in  idleness,  either  there  or 
elsewhere.”^ 

At  first,  the  reaction  to  this  proclamation  was  surprise,  but  it  soon 
turned  into  excitement  and  celebration.  Many  slaves  stayed  to 
learn  of  this  new  employer/employee  relationship,  but  others  left 
the  plantations  as  soon  as  the  word  of  freedom  reached  them. 
Although  they  had  nowhere  to  go,  they  left  anyway  just  so  they 
could  enjoy  their  first  taste  of  freedom. 

Now,  on  June  19,  many  cities  in  the  United  States  celebrate 
this  momentous  day  that  freed  all  remaining  slaves.  The  states  of 
Texas,  Oklahoma,  Florida,  Delaware,  Alaska,  and  Idaho  have 
made  Junteenth  a  legal  holiday.  African  Americans  on  this  holi¬ 
day  celebrate  with  barbeques,  music,  and  traditional  foods.  While 
African  Americans  celebrate  the  Fourth  of  July  with  the  rest  of 
America,  the  Junteenth  celebration  has  come  to  symbolize  much 
more  because  African  Americans  were  still  enslaved  at  the  time  of 
the  United  States  independence.  Therefore,  Junteenth  has  become 
an  extension  of  the  Fourth  of  July,  not  only  celebrating  freedom, 
but  also  independence,  human,  and  civil  rights. ^ 

MARTIN  LUTHER  KING.  .TR.  DAY 

Perhaps  one  of  history’s  greatest  fighters  for  racial  equality 
was  the  late  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  King  helped  transform 


American  society  by  bringing  public  attention  to  the  fact  that  not 
all  citizens  of  this  country  were  being  treated  fairly,  especially 
African  Americans.  There  were  many  Americans  who  supported 
Dr.  King  in  his  fight  against  racial  discrimination,  but  it  took  a 
man  of  such  great  leadership  with  the  uncomparable  power  of 
speech  to  encourage  one  of  the  greatest  movements  in  United 
States’  history.  In  1986,  eighteen  years  after  Dr.  King’s  death,  the 
United  States  Congress  passed  Public  Law  98-144  calling  for 
observance  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.’s  birth. 

This  holiday  honors  a  man  who  was  best  known  for  his  non¬ 
violent  revolution  through  boycotts,  marches,  and  rallies.  Perhaps 
one  of  the  most  famous  of  these  revolutionary  acts  was  the 
Montgomery  Bus  Boycott  Dr.  King  organized  in  1955.  Rosa 
Parks,  an  African  American  woman,  refused  to  give  up  her  seat  to 
a  Caucasian  man.  This  action  lead  to  her  arrest.  The  arrest 
sparked  the  action  of  Dr.  King,  who  was  a  local  minister  in 
Montgomery,  Alabama.  As  a  result,  it  only  took  six  months  for 
the  courts  to  rule  that  segregation  of  public  transportation  was 
unconstitutional. 8 

Dr.  King  is  also  well  known  for  his  moving  I  Have  a  Dream 
speech  given  at  the  Lincoln  Memorial  during  The  March  on 
Washington  in  August  of  1963.  This  march  was  considered  to  be 
the  first  massive  national  integrated  protest  in  America.  Over 
260,000  people  attended  the  march  which  brought  worldwide 
attention  to  the  civil  rights  movement.^  In  his  speech.  Dr.  King 
called  for  a  “color-blind”  world  and  freedom  for  all.  The  most 
memorable  words  from  his  speech  are  “I  have  a  dream  that  my 
four  little  children  will  one  day  be  able  to  live  in  a  nation  where 
they  will  not  be  judged  by  the  color  of  their  skin,  but  by  the  con¬ 
tent  of  their  character.’’'^  This  famous  line  was  his  work’s  foun¬ 
dation  as  he  fought  for  the  equality  of  African  Americans. 

Dr.  King’s  accomplishments  also  include  the  passing  of  sev¬ 
eral  Civil  Rights  Acts.  On  July  2,  1964,  Dr.  King  attended  the 
signing  of  the  Public  Accommodations  Bill  which  was  part  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  This  act  guarantees  all  Americans  equal 
use  of  public  accommodation,  equal  access  to  federally-financed 
programs,  and  the  right  to  compete  for  employment  based  solely 
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Photo  courtesy  of  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  Library  and  Museum  web¬ 
site/  t.BJ  for  Kids  (www.lbjlib.utexas.edu) 


Above:  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  (left)  meets  in  the  Oval  Office  with 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  (center),  and  fellow  civil  rights  lead¬ 
ers,  Whitney  Young  (right)  and  James  Farmer  (far  right). 

Right:  The  Emancipation  Proclamation  and  General  Granger's 
Order  Number  Three  freed  slaves  such  as  this  family  of  five  gen¬ 
erations  at  Smith’s  Plantation,  Beaufort,  South  Carolina. 


on  individual  merit.  Dr.  King  wa.s  also  a  key  figure  in  lobbying 
for  passing  the  Voting  Rights  of  1965  which  finally  guaranteed 
African  Americans  the  right  to  vote.''  Before  passing  of  the 
Voting  Rights,  Dr.  King  had  already  been  awarded  the  prestigious 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  in  Oslo,  Norway,  on  December  10,  1964.  At 
the  age  of  thirty-five,  he  was  the  youngest  person  to  ever  receive 
this  award. '2 

On  April  4,  1968,  while  standing  on  the  balcony  of  his  motel 
room  in  Memphis,  Tennessee,  Dr.  King  was  shot  by  a  sniper. 
James  Earl  Ray  was  later  captured  and  convicted  of  the  murder. 
Years  after  his  death.  Dr.  King’s  family  continues  to  keep  his 
dream  alive.  Coretta  Scott  King,  widow  of  Dr.  King,  said,  “My 
husband  had  always  talked  of  his  own  readiness  to  give  his  life  for 
a  cause  he  believed  in.  He  felt  that  giving  himself  completely 
would  serve  as  a  redemptive  force  in  its  inspiration  with  other 
people.  This  would  mean  that  he  would  be  resurrected  in  the  lives 
of  other  people  who  dedicated  themselves  to  a  great  cause.”'^  So, 
on  the  third  Monday  of  every  January,  Americans  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  remember  not  only  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  but  his 
great  cause  of  loving  and  serving  humanity.'^ 

KWANZA  A 

Kwanzaa  is  a  unique  African  American  holiday  which  centers 
on  traditional  African  values  of  community  responsibility,  self- 
improvement,  commerce,  and  family.  Kwanzaa  is  celebrated 
from  December  26  to  January  1  which  is  why  many  mistakenly 
think  it  is  an  African  American  substitution  for  Christmas. 
Despite  some  misconceptions,  Kwaanza  is  not  a  substitute  for 
Christmas  or  any  political  or  religious  holiday.  It  is  a  holiday 
founded  by  Dr.  Maulana  Karenga,  a  Black  Studies  professor  at 
California  State  University,  in  1966.'^  Kwanzaa  celebrates  the 
rich  cultural  roots  of  African  American  history.  The  term 


Kwanzaa  comes  from  the  phrase  matimda  ya  kwanza  which 
means  "first  fruits"  in  Swahili,  the  most  widely-spoken  African 
language.  Kwanzaa  is  ba.sed  on  seven  guiding  principles  or  ngiizo 
saha.  Each  principle  corresponds  to  a  day  of  celebration.  The 
seven  principles,  defined  by  Dr.  Karenga,  are: 

1.  Umoja  (Unity )-to  strive  for  and  maintain  unity  in 
the  community,  family,  nation,  and  race. 

2.  Knjichagidia  (Self-determination)-to  define  our¬ 
selves,  name  ourselves,  create  and  speak  for  our¬ 
selves,  instead  of  being  defined,  named,  created  for 
and  spoken  for  by  others. 

3.  Ujima  (Collective  Work  and  Responsibility)-to 
build  and  maintain  our  community  together  and  to 
make  our  sister’s  and  brother’s  problems  our  prob¬ 
lems  and  to  solve  them  together. 

4.  Ujamma  (Cooperative  Economics)-to  build  and 
maintain  our  own  stores,  shops  and  other  business¬ 
es  and  to  profit  from  them  together. 

5.  Nia  (Purpose)-to  make  our  collective  vocation 
the  building  and  developing  of  our  community  in 
order  to  restore  our  people  to  their  traditional  great¬ 
ness. 

6.  Kiiumha  (Creativity )-to  do  always  as  much  as 
we  can,  in  the  way  we  can,  in  order  to  leave  our 
community  more  beautiful  and  beneficial  than  we 
inherited  it. 

7.  Imani  (Faith)-to  believe  with  all  our  heart  in  our 
people,  our  parents,  our  teachers,  our  leaders  and  the 
righteousness  and  victory  of  our  struggle.'"^ 

The  “first  fruits”  or  Kwanzaa  celebrations  are  recorded  in 
African  history  as  far  back  as  ancient  Egypt  and  Nubia.  Modern- 
day  celebrations  of  Kwanzaa  can  be  celebrated  a  number  of  ways. 
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The  most  traditional  calls  for  a  straw  place  mat,  a  candle  holder 
for  seven  candles,  seven  candles  (one  black,  three  red,  and  three 
green),  a  variety  of  fruits,  ears  of  com  to  represent  the  number  of 
children  in  the  home,  gifts,  and  a  communal  cup. 

All  seven  symbols  are  placed  on  the  mat  and  the  celebration 
begins.  Three  green  candles  are  placed  on  the  right  side  of  the 
candle  holder,  three  red  ones  on  the  left,  and  then  lit  alternately 
from  left  to  right.  The  three  colors  represent  the  colors  used  in  the 
flag  that  was  introduced  by  Marcus  Garvey,  father  of  the  Black 
Nationalist  Movement.  Red  represents  the  blood  shed  by  the 
African  people,  green  represents  hope  and  color  of  the 
Motherland,  and  black  the  face  of  the  African  people.  Each  day 
of  Kwanzaa  a  candle  is  lit,  starting  with  the  center  black  one,  and 
a  principle  of  Kwanzaa  is  then  recited.  The  last  day  of  Kwanzaa, 
holds  the  biggest  celebration.  A  large  feast  is  held  and  then  forms 
of  cultural  expression  song,  music,  dancing,  poetry,  chants,  and 
performances  close  the  week  of  paying  tribute  to  the  cultural  roots 
of  African  American  ancestry  and  cultural  roots.'* 

Holidays  around  the  world  help  bring  people  closer  to  their 
cultural  roots  and  unite  them  in  celebration  of  common  history. 
Junteenth,  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Day,  and  Kwanzaa  represent 
the  culture  and  rich  history  of  not  only  African  Americans,  but  of 
America.  As  time  for  these  celebrations  come,  we  should  join 


with  our  African  American  brothers  and  sisters  in  celebrating  their 
history-a  history  we  share  as  Americans  and  as  human  beings  in 
general. 
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BYU  Celebrates  Black  History  Month 

by  Luken  Grace  and  Alejandra  Labrum 

On  January  2 1 ,  2002,  hundreds  of  students  and  local  Provo  residents  gath¬ 
ered  at  Brigham  Young  University’s  (BYU)  bell  tower  for  the  annual  Walk  of 
Life.  The  crowd,  representing  a  wide  range  of  cultures-Asians,  Caucasians, 
Latins,  Polynesians,  American  Indians,  and  African  Americans-braved  the  cold 
as  they  lit  candles  in  honor  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  With  candles  in  hand, 
the  crowd  then  walked  together  to  the  Ernest  L.  Wilkinson  Student  Center  where 
they  enjoyed  a  program  of  songs  and  speeches  in  honor  of  Dr.  King  and  his  work. 
The  musical  group  Jericho  Road  opened  the  program  by  singing  a  medley  of  The 
Star-Spangled  Banner  and  America  the  Beautiful.  As  they  sang,  images  of  the 
September  1 1  tragedy  were  projected  in  the  background,  reminding  everyone  of 
what  it  means  to  be  a  part  of  this  country,  and  the  horrible  consequences  of  vio¬ 
lence.  The  program  also  included  songs  perfomred  by  the  groups  Divine 
Heritage  and  One  Voice.  Abe  Mills,  a  BYU  alumnus  and  member  of  Jericho 
Road,  read  an  excerpt  from  Dr.  King’s  famous  “I  Have  a  Dream”  speech,  which 
ended  with  a  video  of  Dr.  King  speaking  to  the  thousands  gathered  for  the  March 
on  Washington  in  1963.  This  moving  event  was  but  the  first  to  commence  the 
start  of  National  Black  History  Month  at  BYU. 

Black  History  Month  began  in  1976  and  is  celebrated  every  February  across 
the  nation.*  For  years,  BYU  has  joined  in  the  celebration  with  a  number  of 
events  hosted  by  Multicultural  Student  Services  (MSS)  and  the  Black  Student 
Union  (BSU).  This  year’s  celebration  included  such  events  as  Blues  Night,  the 
plays  Black  Boy  and  I  Am  Jane,  and  a  Multi-university  Step  Show. 

Blues  Night  took  place  February  2  and  included  poetry  readings  from 
Langston  Hughes  and  other  African  American  poets.  Local  blues  bands  provid¬ 
ed  music  as  the  audience  danced  and  socialized. 

An  adaptation  of  Richard  Wright’s  autobiographical  novel.  Black  Boy.  was 
presented  on  February  12  by  Broadway  actor,  Charles  Holt.  The  play  recounted 


Wright’s  life  as  he  grew  up  in  the  segregated  South.  In  Holt’s  rendition  he  played 
dozens  of  characters,  sometimes  having  to  switch  emotions  instantly  between 
roles.  Aaron  Grigg,  a  graduate  student  from  Socorro.  New  Mexico,  majoring  in 
social  work,  commented,  “It  amazes  me  what  [early  African  Americans]  went 
through  and  the  strength  they  had  to  get  where  [they]  are  today.”2 

Another  theatrical  production  for  Black  History  Month  was  I  Am  Jane  on 
February  14  and  15.  The  play  focused  on  the  early  history  of  The  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  as  told  from  African  American  pioneer  woman 
Jane  Manning  James’s  point  of  view.  The  play  depicted  Jane’s  great  faith  and  the 
trials  she  and  her  family  endured  as  they  settled  in  Utah.  At  the  end  of  the  play, 
the  cast  sang  a  beautiful  gospel  song  and  surrounded  the  audience.  By  the  end 
of  the  song,  everyone  in  the  audience  had  stood  up  and  was  clapping  to  the  beat 
of  the  music. 

Perhaps  the  most  entertaining  event  of  Black  History  Month  this  year  was 
the  first  ever  BYU  Multi-university  Step  Show.  The  show  took  place  March  1 
and  focused  on  the  competition  of  different  stomp  teams  from  BYU,  Idaho  State 
University  (ISU),  and  Utah  State  University  (USU). 

The  events  of  Black  History  Month  helped  BYU  and  the  Provo  communi¬ 
ty  gain  a  greater  understanding  of  the  struggles  and  accomplishments  of  African 
Americans.  Those  who  participated  in  the  month’s  events  came  away  with  a 
stronger  feeling  of  brotherhood,  having  created  friendships  and  memories  togeth¬ 
er  which  were  once  spoken  of  as  merely  a  dream  by  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.-a 
dream  that  is  today  becoming  a  reality. 

NOTES 

1 .  Pamphlet  courte.sy  of  the  Association  for  the  Study  of  African-American  Life  and  History,  Inc. 

2.  Black  Boy  honors  Black  History  Month,  (http//newsnet.byu.edu/). 


During  BYU’s  Annual 
Walk  of  Life,  students 
carried  candles  across 
campus  in  honor  of  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 
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Every  culture  has  traditions  which  help  define  their 
values  and  how  they  look  at  the  world.  Whether  it’s 
expressing  beauty  with  a  Hawaiian  hula  dance, 
respect  for  nature  through  the  American  Indian  fancy 
dance,  or  just  celebrating  the  gift  of  life  in  the 
Mexican  hat  dance,  music  and  dance  have  become  powerful  ways 
of  preserving  and  sharing  one’s  culture.  Each  year,  Brigham 
Young  University  (BYU)  helps  students  share  their  traditions  with 
the  campus  and  community  through  the  events  of  Heritage  Week. 


While  the  week-long  celebration  focuses  primarily  on  educating 
others  about  the  Hispanic,  Polynesian,  and  American  Indian  cul¬ 
tures,  its  purpose  is  to  demonstrate  the  beauty  and  diversity  of  all 
cultures  and  emphasize  our  common  heritage  as  children  of  God. 

Heritage  Week,  sponsored  by  Multicultural  Student 
Services,  has  become  a  BYU  tradition  with  a  history  stretching 
back  several  decades.  Although  the  name  has  changed  over  the 
years-Indian  Week,  Lamanite  Week,  Heritage  Week-the  purpo.se 
of  the  week-long  celebration  has  remained  focused  on  educating 


Clockwise  from  Top  Left: 

Pedro  Salvador  and  Mayra  DiBlasio  perform  La 
Polka  del  Norte,  a  dance-influenced  by  cowboys  of 
the  American  Southwest-from  Chihuahua,  Mexico. 

Gina  Madrid  performs  La  Bruja  (the  witch),  a  tradi¬ 
tional  women’s  dance  from  Veracruz,  Mexico. 

Yahaira  Arias  and  Henry  Astwood  enjoy  the  upbeat 
rhythms  of  pence  ripiao,  a  dance  from  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

With  vases  on  their  shoulders,  members  of  Living 
Legends  perform  the  Paraguayan  dance  Guarani  as 
part  of  this  year’s  Fiesta  showcase. 
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Clockwise  from  Top  Left: 

Representing  New  Zealand,  Lyle  Keanini 
performs  a  Maori  haka,  or  war  dance, 
called  Te  Pua  Waitanga. 

Young  ladies  demonstrate  the  aloha  spirit 
as  they  share  a  Hawaiian  auana,  He  U’l. 

Rhythmic  Fijian  music  brings  the  Islands 
alive  as  Jarom  Ha’o  performs  a  Fijian 
warrior  dance. 

Students  share  their  energy  and  excite¬ 
ment  during  the  Samoan  sa  sa. 


others  about  Hispanic,  Polynesian,  and  American  Indian  cultures. 
Therefore,  the  week’s  activities  are  designed  to  show  the  beauty 
and  diversity  of  all  cultures. 

One  goal  of  Heritage  Week  is  to  provide  an  opportunity  for 
BYU  students  and  the  Provo  community  to  learn  about  other  cul¬ 
tures  and  traditions.  Students  from  all  cultures  are  encouraged  to 
participate  in  the  week’s  activities  by  either  attending  events  or 
performing  in  the  shows.  Participants  often  come  away  having 
learned  not  only  about  the  cultures  represented  at  Heritage  Week, 
but  something  about  their  own  culture  and  traditions.  Perhaps  one 
thing  everyone  comes  to  understand  is  that,  no  matter  what  culture 
we  were  bom  into,  the  most  important  culture  is  the  one  which 
unites  us  as  children  of  God. 

The  events  of  Heritage  Week  2002  began  on  Wednesday, 
March  20,  with  the  Miss  Indian  BYU  Representative  competi¬ 
tion.  Once  an  annual  tradition  at  BYU,  the  competition  was 
absent  from  campus  for  ten  years  until  it  was  revived  by  the  Tribe 
of  Many  Feathers  (TMF)  club  last  year.  Contestants  competed  in 
a  variety  of  categories  including  personal  interviews,  traditional 
and  modem  talent,  and  a  question  and  answer  panel.  In  addition, 
contestants  were  required  to  perform  service  projects  in  their  com¬ 
munity  in  order  to  qualify  as  part  of  the  competition.  Monika 


Brown,  a  Junior  from  St.  Michaels,  Arizona,  majoring  in  early 
childhood  education,  won  the  competition  and  was  crowned  Miss 
Indian  BYU  2002.  Tacey  Atsitty  and  Sommer  McCombs  were 
named  first  and  second  attendants  respectively.  As  part  of 
Brown’s  duties,  she  is  expected  to  represent  American  Indians  at 
BYU  in  events  and  functions  throughout  the  year.  LaVay  Talk, 
Multicultural  Counselor  and  TMF  Advisor,  affirms  that  the  “Miss 
Indian  BYU  Representative  acts  as  a  voice  for  American  Indian 
students  at  BYU.  She  is  also  their  spokesperson  among  the 
American  Indian  community.’’ 

The  next  event  of  Heritage  Week  was  Fiesta-a  celebration  of 
Latin  American  culture.  The  event  took  place  on  Saturday,  March 
23,  with  the  theme  Una  Familia,  Una  Cultura  (One  Family,  One 
Culture).  “We  chose  this  theme  because,  even  though  there  are 
thousands  of  cultures  around  the  world,  we  are  all  one  family 
since  we  are  all  children  of  God,’’  said  Maria  Molina,  a  junior 
majoring  in  recreation  management  and  youth  leadership. 
Molina,  in  addition  to  participating  in  a  few  of  the  dance  numbers, 
was  also  this  year’s  student  program  director  for  Fiesta.  “I  was 
really  happy  with  the  amount  of  participation  we  had  from  stu¬ 
dents  who  wanted  to  learn  the  dances  and  perform  them,  espe¬ 
cially  since  many  of  them  were  non-Hispanics.”  Dances  from 
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Clockwise  from  Bottom  Left: 


Before  each  pow  wow,  flags  are  car¬ 
ried  during  the  Grand  Entry  in  honor  of 
all  Native  American  war  veterans. 

A  young  boy,  dressed  in  traditional 
regalia,  awaits  his  turn  for  the  Tiny 
Tots  fancy  dance. 

A  young  girl  competes  in  the  women’s 
fancy  shawl  dance. 

Monika  Brown,  a  Navajo  from  St. 
Michaels,  Arizona,  was  selected  as 
this  year's  Miss  Indian  BYU. 


countries  throughout  Latin  America  and  Spain  were  represented  at 
the  event.  From  the  Chilean  cueca  to  the  Brazilian  samba,  there 
seemed  to  be  a  dance  from  every  Latin  country  at  Fiesta.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  show,  cultural  booths  and  food  were  available  where 
visitors  could  talk  with  people  from  various  countries  and  get  a 
better  “taste”  of  Latin  America.  The  show  was  followed  by  a 
Latin  dance  in  which  everyone  had  the  opportunity  to  dance  to  the 
salsa  and  merengue  beats  of  today’s  Latin  culture.  The  program 
was  a  great  success  and  helped  others  understand  the  joy  and  love 
of  life  which  is  at  the  heart  of  Hispanic  culture. 

The  Polynesian  Kanikapila  took  place  March  26-27,  and  was 
also  a  great  success.  One  of  the  most  popular  events  of  Heritage 
Week  has  been  the  traditional  Polynesian  Luau.  This  year,  as  the 
emphasis  was  taken  off  food  and  placed  more  on  music  and  dance, 
the  Luau’s  name  was  changed  to  Kanikapila-a  Hawaiian  word 
which  translates  roughly  to  “a  gathering  for  playing  music.” 
Felecia  Latu,  a  sophomore  from  Australia  majoring  in  communi¬ 
cations  said.  “Almost  200  people  learned  the  dances  and  per¬ 
formed  in  Kanikapila.  .  .  .  The  event  was  very  successful  in  help¬ 


ing  others  come  to  appreciate  and  understand  the  cultures  of 
Polynesia.”  Latu  and  Kyle  Reyes,  a  junior  from  California  major¬ 
ing  in  graphic  design,  were  co-hosts  of  Kanikapila.  Together,  the 
two  took  the  audience  on  a  cultural  journey  through  the  Pacific 
Islands.  Each  island  was  represented,  through  music  and  dance, 
by  a  quality  valued  of  the  Polynesian  people:  Fiji-  humility.  New 
Zealand-courage  and  determination.  Tonga-faith,  Tahiti-friendli- 
ness,  Samoa-respect.  and  Hawaii-love.  As  the  show  ended  the 
performers  danced  among  the  audience,  emphasizing  how  the  val¬ 
ues  of  Polynesia  are  shared  among  all  people. 

The  values  shared  among  all  the  cultures  represented  during 
Heritage  Week  was  perhaps  best  illustrated  in  the  performances  of 
BYU’s  cultural  performing  group.  Living  Legends,  March  21  and 
28.  The  group  incorporates  all  three  cultures  represented  during 
Heritage  Week-Hispanic,  Polynesian,  and  American  Indian.  The 
group,  which  has  been  a  part  of  the  week's  celebration  since  1972, 
has  become  a  central  part  of  the  Heritage  Week  experience.  As 
always.  Living  Legends’  perfomiance  was  a  great  success,  giving 
the  campus  and  community  an  opportunity  to  hear  and  see  the 
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message  the  group  takes  to  all  the  world-that  of  brotherhood 
among  all  cultures  {see  related  articles  on  pages  7  and  10). 

Heritage  Week  ended  with  the  21st  Annual  Harold  A. 
Cedartree  Memorial  Dance  Competition  on  March  29-30.  The 
dance  competition,  known  on  campus  as  the  Pow  Wow,  attracted 
American  Indian  dancers  from  all  over  the  country  who  competed 
in  a  variety  of  categories.  Categories  included  traditional,  fancy, 
women’s  jingle,  and  men’s  grass.  Drum  groups  not  only  provid¬ 
ed  music  for  the  dancers,  but  also  competed  against  one  another. 
There  were  categories  for  different  age  groups  as  well,  the  most 
popular  for  the  audience  being  the  tiny  tots  competition.  “It  was 
the  first  pow  wow  I’ve  ever  been  to  and  the  first  time  I’ve  ever 
seen  such  small  children  dressed  up  in  traditional  regalia,”  said 
Leland  Lopez,  a  Navajo  from  Bloomfield,  New  Mexico,  and  a 
freshman  at  BYU.  “The  Native  American  culture  is  diminishing 
and  the  languages  are  dying  so  it’s  good  to  see  little  kids  being 


taught  the  culture.”  Lopez  also  commented  on  the  diversity  of  the 
groups  represented  at  pow  wow,  “There’s  not  just  one  type  of 
Native  American.  There  are  many  different  tribes  with  different 
dance  styles  and  regalia,  but  it’s  great  to  see  them  all  come  togeth¬ 
er.  We  all  share  a  common  heritage  ...  we  all  know  we  are  chil¬ 
dren  of  God.” 

The  events  of  Heritage  Week  gave  students  the  opportunity  to 
enjoy  the  traditions  of  their  ancestors,  and  share  them  with  others. 
Those  who  attended  and  participated  in  the  events  came  away 
with  a  better  understanding  of  the  diverse  cultures  which  exist  on 
the  BYU  campus  and  in  the  world.  Perhaps  the  greatest  lesson 
gained  from  Heritage  Week  is  that,  despite  our  differences,  we  all 
share  a  common  heritage  as  children  of  God. 


Clockwise  from  Top  Left: 

Taber  Rigg,  dressed  in  traditional 
American  Indian  regalia  represents  his 
heritage  as  a  member  of  Living  Legends. 

Living  Legends  members  pose  after  a  per¬ 
formance  of  the  Malambo  and  Chacarera, 
traditional  dances  of  the  Argentinian  gau- 
cho  and  paisana  (cowboy  and  cowgirl). 

Performers  depict  the  legends  of  the  gods 
and  goddesses  in  the  ancient  Hawaiian 
dance  Kualoloa. 

Representing  an  Aztec  ritual  from 
Southern  Mexico,  Living  Legends  mem¬ 
bers  perform  a  dance  honoring  the  great 
white  god,  Ce  Acatl  Topiltzin  Quetzalcoatl. 
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Throughout  the  ages,  many  women  have 
contributed  to  United  States’  history. 
Helen  Keller,  Ella  Fitzgerald,  and  Rosa 
Parks  are  a  few  women  who  have  influ¬ 
enced  the  course  of  history.  As  1  think 
about  the  impact  women  have  had  on  our  country’s 
history,  I  also  think  about  American  Indian  women 
such  as  Pocahontas,  Sacajawea,  and  Sarah 
Winnemucca.  Documented  events  helped  me  learn 
about  each  woman,  and  share  a  brief  historical 
overview.  Although  each  woman  has  a  distinct 
story,  each  represents  peace,  hope,  pride,  and 
courage  for  all  American  Indian  women. 

When  I  think  of  Pocahontas,  Disney’s  animated 
character  comes  to  mind.  Who  was  Pocahontas? 
Was  she  really  the  Indian  Princess  Disney  por¬ 
trayed?  Although  the  animated  character  doesn’t 
accurately  portray  her  true-life  story,  Pocahontas  is 
a  beloved  character  by  all  who  are  familiar  with  her 
unique  legend.  Daughter  of  Chief  Powhatan  of  the 
Algonquian  Indians  in  the  Tidewater  region  of 
Virginia,  Pocahontas  was  born  in  Werawocomoco 
(now  Wicomico,  Gloucester  County,  Virginia) 
around  the  year  1595.*  Matoaka  was  her  real  Indian 
name,  but  she  was  called  Pocahontas,  or  “little  wan¬ 
ton,”  by  her  tribe.  Pocahontas’s  mischievous  per¬ 
sonality  led  her  to  become  one  of  the  most  influen¬ 
tial  American  Indian  women  of  her  time.  Due  to  her 
curiosity,  she  easily  befriended  the  English  colonists 
who  settled  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  area  of  Virginia 
in  1606.2 

A  year  after  the  English  settled  in  Indian 
Territory,  Opechancanough,  Powhatan’s  brother, 
captured  John  Smith  during  his  expedition  around 
their  land  in  December  of  1607.  Opechancanough 
brought  Smith  to  Powhatan  for  punishment.  Smith 
was  sentenced  to  death,  but  Pocahontas  intervened 
by  throwing  herself  on  top  of  him  before  his  death. 3 
According  to  an  account  written  later  by  Smith, 
Pocahontas  saved  his  life.  Smith  promised 
Powhatan  he  would  send  him  guns  if  he  were  to  set 
him  free.  Although  Smith  didn’t  send  Powhatan 
guns,  he  sent  various  gifts  in  gratitude  for  sparing 
his  life.  Over  the  next  year,  Pocahontas  befriended 
the  settlers  and,  along  with  other  tribal  women, 
brought  them  food  and  fur  to  trade  for  hatchets  and 
trinkets  during  the  winter  months  of  1609."*  Around 
the  same  time.  Smith  had  a  gun  powder  accident  and 
was  forced  to  return  to  England.  After  he  left,  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  English  settlers  and  the  American 
Indians  deteriorated. 


Samh  Winnemucca 


by  Marissa  Touchin-Roblin 
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Several  years  later,  Pocahontas  was  taken  captive  by 
Captain  Samuel  Argali  and  held  for  ransom.  She  was  held 
hostage  in  an  English  colony  where  colonists  tried  to  con¬ 
vert  her  to  Christianity.  Pocahontas  decided  to  live  among 
the  settlers  because  she  was  treated  kindly.  She  finally  con¬ 
verted  to  Christianity  and  was  baptized  with  the  name 
Rebecca.  She  later  met  colonist  John  Rolfe  and  married 
him.  Chief  Powhatan  didn’t  attend  the  wedding,  but  did 
send  her  a  pearl  necklace  as  a  wedding  gift  in  token  of  his 
happiness. 

In  1615,  Pocahontas  had  a  child  named  Thomas.  The 
following  year,  Pocahontas  and  her  family  were  invited  to 
England  by  the  royal  family  where  she  was  lavishly 
received  by  the  people.^  Banquets  and  dances  were  given 
in  her  honor  as  the  Europeans  were  intrigued  by  this  unusu¬ 
al  American  Indian  lady.  The  following  year,  before  return¬ 
ing  to  the  New  World,  Pocahontas  became  ill  and  died  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one. 

Pocahontas  is  remembered  for  establishing  peace 
between  her  people  and  the  English  settlers.  Throughout 
her  marriage  to  Rolfe,  she  also  influenced  and  brought 
attention  to  the  cultural  identity  of  American  Indians  in 
Europe.  Intrigued  by  Pocahontas,  Europeans  looked  at 
American  Indians  with  a  different  perspective.  They  came 
to  see  American  Indians  not  as  savages,  but  as  unique  and 
interesting  people.  Pocahontas  is  one  of  the  most  recog¬ 
nized  and  important  American  Indian  women  in  American 
history. 

Another  influential  American  Indian  woman  was  a 
Shoshone  Indian  named  Sacajawea.  Known  as  a  famous 


route  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
which  would  allow  trade  between  the  American  and  Asian 
people  and  open  commercial  trade  relations  with  the 
American  Indians.  In  an  attempt  to  explore  and  document 
every  unknown  plant  and  species.  President  Thomas 
Jefferson  hired  Lewis  and  Clark  to  serve  as  naturalists, 
botanists,  geologists,  and  ethnologists  during  their  journey. 
However,  they  primarily  served  as  diplomats  and  peace¬ 
makers  with  the  American  Indians.^ 

On  May  14,  1804,  the  western  expedition  began  near 
St.  Louis,  Missouri.  The  exploration  party  arrived  at  a 
Mandan  Indian  village  during  the  winter  season.  There 
they  hired  Sacajawea’s  husband,  Charbonneau,  to  serve  as 
an  inteipreter.*^  Because  of  the  vast  unexplored  land  of  the 
west,  the  expedition  required  the  knowledge  of  someone 
who  was  familiar  with  the  terrain.  Although  Charbonneau 
was  hired  to  lead  the  expedition,  Sacajawea  soon  became 
more  valuable  as  she  fluently  spoke  several  Indian  lan¬ 
guages  and  was  familiar  with  the  land. 

During  the  party’s  stay  with  the  Mandan  Indians, 
Sacajawea  gave  birth  to  a  boy-Jean  Baptiste  Charbonneau. 
As  Clark  wrote  in  his  journal,  “a  woman  with  a  party  of 
men  is  a  token  of  peace.”'0  Because  a  baby  accompanied 
the  party,  other  Indian  tribes  interpreted  this  as  an  addition¬ 
al  symbol  of  peace. 

Sacajawea’s  presence  during  the  journey  was  essential 
in  many  ways.  While  traveling,  she  gathered  berries  and 
roots  to  provide  meals  for  the  party.  Sacajawea’s  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  land  provided  short  cuts  through  the  rough  ter¬ 
rain.  Her  capabilities  as  a  scout  and  a  friend  were  exem- 


Known  as  a  famous  American  Indian  scout  for 
Meriwether  Lewis  and  William  Clark’s  expedition, 
Sacajawea  is  the  most  historically-recognized 
American  Indian  woman  .  .  . 


American  Indian  scout  for  Meriwether  Lewis  and  William 
Clark’s  expedition,  Sacajawea  is  the  most  historically-rec¬ 
ognized  American  Indian  woman  in  the  United  States. 
Many  landmarks  and  public  facilities  are  named  in  her 
honor. 

Sacajawea  was  a  young  girl  when  she  was  kidnapped 
by  a  band  of  Hidatsa  Indians.  She  was  taken  to  North 
Dakota  where  she  was  sold  to  her  husband,  Toussaint 
Charbonneau,  a  Erench  Canadian.  During  her  marriage  to 
Charbonneau,  Sacajawea’s  life  crossed  with  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  continental  expedition  after  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
in  18()3-a  purchase  which  allowed  the  United  States  to 
expand  westward.^  The  United  States  hoped  to  find  a  water 


plified  on  many  occasions.  On  one  occasion,  during  a 
storm,  the  party’s  belongings  were  thrown  overboard  into 
the  river.  Sacajawea,  knowing  the  importance  of  Lewis’s 
journals,  jumped  into  the  river  to  retrieve  his  books.”  On 
another  occasion  when  the  group  met  a  band  of  Shoshone 
Indians,  Sacajawea  interpreted  and  communicated  infonna- 
tion  between  the  groups.  Meeting  the  Shoshone  Indians 
also  reunited  her  with  her  brother.  Chief  Cameahwait  (a 
leader  of  the  Shoshone  band),  who  furnished  the  party  with 
some  horses  and  a  guide  to  lead  them  over  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Sacajawea  guided  the  party  to  and  from  Mis.souri 
between  the  years  1804  and  1806.13  pjer  involvement  with 
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the  group  allowed  for  the  exploration  and  documentation 
of  various  animals,  plants,  and  even  Indian  tribes  that  were 
otherwise  unknown  in  the  East.  Her  bravery  is  even  more 
honored  today  as  historians  discovered  she  carried  an 
infant  on  her  back  during  her  journey. 

Another  important  American  Indian  woman  known 
for  contributions  to  her  people  and  the  United  States  is 
Sarah  Winnemucca,  a  Paiute  Indian.  Sarah  was  known  for 


Pocahontas,  Sacajawea,  and  Sarah  Winnemucca  over¬ 
came  great  difficulties  in  their  lives  and  are  still  remem¬ 
bered  today  for  their  accomplishments.  Pocahontas  will 
always  be  known  as  America’s  legendary  Indian  woman  as 
her  story  is  told  by  people  of  all  ages.  While  Pocahontas 
is  remembered  as  a  legend,  Sacajawea  will  be  remembered 
for  her  brave  efforts  in  leading  Lewis  and  Clark’s  party  in 
the  West.  The  imprint  of  her  with  a  baby  on  her  back,  now 


Sarah  Winnemucca  was  known  for  her  scouting 
abilities  and  eloquent  public  speeches  during  the 
Paiute's  oppression  in  the  late  1800s. 


her  scouting  abilities  and  eloquent  public  speeches  during 
the  Paiute’s  oppression  in  the  late  ISOOs.*^ 

Daughter  of  Chief  Winnemucca,  Sarah  was  bom  in 
the  early  1840s  around  Humboldt  Lake  in  Nevada.  Her 
people,  the  northern  Paiute,  freely  roamed  the  Great  Basin 
of  western  Nevada,  northeastern  California,  and  southern 
Oregon  many  years  before  the  European  settlement.  In 
1872,  after  European  settlers  confiscated  Indian  territories 
to  use  for  farming  and  animal  grazing,  the  Paiute  Indians 
were  relocated  to  Oregon  by  the  United  States  govern¬ 
ment. Frequent  battles  for  land  between  the  government 
and  various  Indian  tribes  inspired  Sarah  to  become  a  medi¬ 
ator  and  a  peacemaker  for  her  tribe. 

In  1878,  she  was  a  scout  for  the  United  States  Army 
during  war  with  the  Bannock  Indians.  Sarah  and  the  army 
traveled  over  a  hundred  miles  through  Idaho  and  Oregon 
to  locate  and  safely  return  General  O.  Howard-who  had 
been  kidnapped  by  the  Bannock  band-to  the  United  States 
Army.  Sarah  remained  a  scout  and  interpreter  for  General 
Howard  throughout  the  campaign  against  the  Bannock 
Indians.'^ 

Sarah’s  popularity  as  an  eloquent  speaker  on  Indian 
rights  was  recognized  nationwide.  Known  as  “the 
Princess”  among  whites,  she  toured  and  gave  lectures 
regarding  the  treatment  of  American  Indians  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment. Sarah  not  only  told  her  personal  stories  in  pub¬ 
lic,  but  she  also  published  her  story  in  an  autobiography. 

Sarah’s  goal  was  to  relocate  her  tribe  to  their  home¬ 
land,  establish  peace,  and  secure  rights  and  education  for 
her  people.  She  is  especially  known  for  protecting  all 
American  Indian  tribes  in  the  West  from  extinction 
through  her  peacemaking  efforts  with  the  government. 
Because  Sarah  had  the  ability  to  publicly  speak  the  truth 
about  various  Indian  affairs,  she  was  also  one  of  the  most 
controversial  women  of  her  time. 


minted  on  every  U.S.  gold-dollar  coin,  reminds  all  people 
of  the  important  role  of  American  Indian  women  in  the 
Old  West.  Sarah  created  her  own  path  to  success  when  she 
became  the  first  American  Indian  to  write  and  publish  her 
life  story.  Her  book  will  be  cherished  as  a  remembrance 
of  her  contribution  to  her  people  and  country.  The  legacy 
of  these  three  American  Indian  women  will  continue  to 
live  as  they  are  remembered  as  women  of  peace,  hope, 
pride,  and  courage. 
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Tinding  CuCturaC  identity  l^fxrough  T)ance . 


I  remember  the  first  time  I  saw  someone  dance  the  Jarahe 
Tapatw,  better  known  as  the  “Mexican  Hat  Dance”-I  was 
enthralled.  There  was  so  much  strength,  passion,  and  ener¬ 
gy  in  the  dance,  and  the  dancers  looked  as  if  they  were  hav¬ 
ing  the  time  of  their  lives.  I  wanted  to  learn  the  dance  but  1 
thought  I  would  never  master  the  complicated  footwork,  or  zap- 
ateado.  I  felt  inadequate-not  only  in  my  talents  and  abilities,  but 
also  in  my  connection  with  the  culture  the  dance  represented.  I 
realized,  even  as  I  watched  the  dance  for  the  first  time,  that  some¬ 
how  the  dance  was  much  more  than  two  people  having  a  good 
time-it  was  a  symbol  of  the  culture  and  history  of  Mexico. 

For  me,  growing  up  Mexican  American  meant  struggling  with 
personal  identity.  It  meant  trying  to  understand  the  culture  of  my 
parents  and  grandparents-a  culture  which  felt  so  foreign,  yet, 
somehow,  as  much  a  part  of  me  as  the  blood  pumping  through  my 
veins.  As  I  have  searched  for  ways  to  connect  with  my  culture, 
nothing  has  helped  me  feel  closer  and  more  a  part  of  my  heritage 
than  the  music  and  dance  of  Mexico. 

Throughout  most  of  its  history,  Mexico  has  struggled  for  a 
sense  of  self-identity  and  unity  among  a  people  whose  culture  and 
way  of  life  vary  greatly  from  one  region  to  another.  From  the 
Aztec  and  Maya  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  the  Yaqui  of  the  Gulf 
of  California;  from  the  Jarahes  of  Jalisco,  to  the  Jaranas  of  the 
Yucatan;  these  differences  threatened  to  divide  the  country  alto¬ 
gether,  particularly  during  the  Mexican  Revolution  (1910-1920) 
when  civil  war  engulfed  the  nation.  The  people  of  this  era  turned 
to  music  and  dance-long  an  important  part  of  life  throughout 
Mexico-as  a  way  of  maintaining  a  sense  of  unity  in  the  war-torn 
country.  It  was  a  way  for  the  people  to  identify  themselves  with 
the  nation. 

“When  the  Conquerors  arrived  in  Mexico,  they  encountered 
Indians  in  an  advanced  state  of  civilization.  .  .  .  Among  the  indige¬ 
nous  peoples  dominated  by  Aztecs,  Toltecs  or  Mayans,  an  estab¬ 
lished  culture  with  centuries  of  tradition  had  raised  dance  and 
music  to  positions  of  great  importance  in  the  daily  lives  of  each 
individual.”*  The  importance  of  music  and  dance  to  the  Native 
Indians  was  recognized  by  the  Catholic  missionaries  and  priests 
who  labored  to  establish  Christianity  among  them.  After  .several 
failed  attempts  to  outlaw  native  dances  and  rituals.  Catholic 
priests  simply  adapted  and  modified  them  to  dramatize  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  Christianity  or  renamed  them  in  honor  of  Christian  saints. 
Over  time,  much  of  the  original  music  and  religious  significance 
of  ancient  dances  was  lost,  however,  many  of  the  dance  fomia- 
tions  and  costumes  have  been  retained,  still  being  used  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  an  effort  to  connect  to  their  past.  Today,  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  entertaining  dances  of  Mexico  are  based  on  tradi¬ 
tions  that  date  back  to  a  time  before  the  arrival  of  Cortes  or  even 
Columbus.  These  dances  include  Los  Viejitos  (the  little  old  men), 
the  Quetzal  Dance,  and  La  Danza  del  Venado  (the  deer  dance). 


Los  Viejitos  is  a  traditional  dance  from  Michoacan,  Mexico, 
which  dates  back  to  pre-colonial  days.  This  comical  dance  is  per¬ 
formed  by  young,  athletic  men  and  boys,  who  wear  masks  to  dis¬ 
guise  themselves  as  old  men.  At  first  the  dancers  walk  on  stage 
hunched  over  their  canes,  with  their  hands  on  their  backs  as  if 
tired  or  in  pain.  But  as  the  music  picks  up  tempo  the  performers 
begin  to  show  their  agility  as  they  dance  around  their  canes, 
stomping  to  the  music  with  their  wooden  sandals.  The  dance 
becomes  more  and  more  humorous  as  the  “old  men”  link  canes 
and  begin  to  run  and  jump  together  around  the  stage.  At  the  end 
of  the  song  the  dancers  fall  to  the  floor,  exhausted.  They  then  exit 
the  stage  the  same  way  as  they  entered-hunched  over  their  canes 
and  holding  their  backs. 

The  Quetzal  Dance  is  one  of  the  most  colorful  dances  of 
Mexico.  The  name  of  the  dance  refers  to  the  quetzal  bird  of  south¬ 
ern  Mexico  and  Guatemala.  It  is  thought  that  the  enormous,  col¬ 
orful  headdress  worn  in  the  dance  is  made  to  represent  the  bird’s 
plumage.  It  is  also  possible,  however,  that  the  dance’s  name 
derives  from  the  town  where  it  is  performed;  Cuetzalan,  Puebla. 
This  dance  is  akso  thought  to  have  astronomical,  and  thus  agricul¬ 
tural,  significance  due  to  the  movement  of  the  dancers.  Many  of 
the  foot  movements  are  in  forms  of  crosses,  thus  indicating  the 
four  cardinal  directions,  or  in  the  form  of  circles,  indicating  the 
rotation  of  the  universe. 2 

One  of  the  most  interesting  dances  of  Mexico’s  indigenous 
people  is  La  Danza  del  Venado  from  the  Yaqui  tribe  of  Sonora, 
Mexico.  During  the  dance,  one  of  the  performers  represents  the 
deer  and  places  a  dried  deer’s  head  on  top  of  his  own.  The  dancer 
then  begins  to  mimic  the  movements  of  the  deer  while  shaking  the 
rattles  in  his  hands  and  on  his  feet.  Two  other  performers,  repre¬ 
senting  coyotes,  enter  the  dance  and  try  to  attack  the  deer.  The 
deer  dodges  and  fights  with  the  coyotes  until  he  is  finally  able  to 
kill  them.  In  the  fight,  however,  the  deer  is  wounded.  The  dance 
ends  as  the  deer  dies. 

Besides  these  dances  from  pre-colonial  tradition,  the  Mexican 
people  also  created  dance  styles  based  on  Spanish  tradition.  As 
the  Spaniards  began  to  settle  throughout  Mexico,  they  brought 
with  them  their  own  style  of  music  and  dance.  These  dances, 
however,  were  altered  by  the  Native  Indians  and  the  Mestizos  of 
the  era  into  something  truly  Mexican.  “The  progress  of  national 
Mexican  music  and  dance  was  accelerated  during  the  War  for 
Independence  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  19th  century,  and  new 
dances  like  the  Jarahes  symbolized  a  break  with  old  Spanish  tra¬ 
dition  even  though  many  of  the  steps  and  figures  of  Spanish  dance 
were  retained.”^  Today,  some  of  the  most  familiar  Mexican 
dances  are  those  that  rose  to  popularity  during  this  time  period  and 
include  the  well  known  Jarahe  Tapatw,  which  was  once  declared 
the  national  folk  dance  of  Mexico. 

Mexican  folk  dance  rose  to  even  greater  fame  through  the 
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Of  all  the  dances  recognized 
as  traditionally  “Mexican,” 
none  is  more  universally 
known  as  the  Jarabe  Tapatfo, 
or  “Mexican  Hat  Dance.” 
This  dance,  from  Jalisco, 
Mexico,  is  filled  with  energy 
and  color.  The  dancers  stomp 
using  a  fast  and  intricate  foot¬ 
work,  or  zapateado,  which 
accents  the  music.  The  men 
wear  a  charm,  a  traditional 
suit  once  worn  by  the 
rancheros  of  Jalisco,  and  a 
broad  sombrero.  The  women 
wear  either  the  china  poblana 
or  a  large,  brightly-colored 
Jalisco  dress  which  they  twirl 
in  flowing  designs. 
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influence  of  dance  groups,  particularly  the  group  Ballet  Folklorico 
de  Mexico.  Amalia  Hernandez,  who  began  the  group  in  1952,  was 
trained  in  classical  ballet  but  fell  in  love  with  the  traditional  music 
and  dance  of  her  country  as  she  traveled  throughout  Mexico.  She 
noticed,  however,  that  “Mexico’s  colorful  past  and  present  went 
largely  unnoticed  by  her  people,”^  which  inspired  her  to  create  a 
dance  group  that  would  bring  traditional  Mexican  folk  dance  to 
the  stage.  Her  group,  originally  organized  with  only  eight 
dancers,  quickly  grew  in  fame  and  prestige.  Two  years  after  its 
formation,  the  group  was  named  by  the  Mexican  Department  of 
Tourism  “official  ambassadors  of  Mexican  culture”  and  was  cho¬ 
sen  to  represent  Mexico  in  the  1959  Pan-American  games  in 
Chicago,  Illinois.-’’  Recognizing  the  group’s  ability  to  both  pre¬ 
serve  and  promote  Mexican  culture,  Mexican  President  Adolfo 
Lopez  Mateos  began  to  take  an  interest  in  the  group-providing 
financial  support  and  pemiitting  them  to  use  state  facilities.  Due 
to  the  president’s  intervention,  the  Institute  Nacional  de  Bellas 
Antes  (National  Institute  of  Fine  Arts)  began  scheduling  weekly 
performances  of  Hernandez’s  group  in  the  Palaeio  de  Bellas  Antes 
(Palace  of  Fine  Arts)  every  Sunday  morning.  The  performances 
soon  became  so  popular  that  an  additional  performance  was  added 
on  Wednesday  evenings.^ 

Since  its  beginning  fifty  years  ago,  the  dance  group  has  trav¬ 
eled  throughout  the  world,  perfecting  their  repertoire  of  tradition¬ 
al  Mexican  folk  dance  and  exposing  the  world  to  the  culture  and 
traditions  of  Mexico.  The  influence  of  Ballet  Folklonico  de 
Mexico  became  so  great  that  members  of  Hernandez’s  group  were 
invited  by  other  Latin  American  governments  to  establish  nation¬ 
al  folklore  ballets  in  their  respective  countries.  Soon  groups 
began  to  appear  throughout  all  of  Central  and  South  America, 
each  with  their  own  unique  set  of  folklore  and  tradition.'^  These 
nations  realized  traditional  folk  dance  groups  could  help  preserve 


their  culture  and  unite  their  people-giving  a  country  even  as 
diverse  as  Mexico  a  sense  of  national  identity. 

As  more  and  more  people  leave  Mexico  to  live  in  other  coun¬ 
tries,  particularly  the  United  States,  traditional  folk  dance  and  folk 
dance  groups  have  become  more  and  more  important  in  their  lives. 
For  many  Mexican  Americans,  ballet  folklonico  has  become  a  way 
of  establishing  and  maintaining  a  sense  of  cultural  pride  and  iden- 
tity-a  way  of  looking  back  at  their  roots  and  preserving  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  their  parents  and  grandparents.  Today,  in  fact,  there  is  a 
ballet  folklonico  group  in  almost  every  major  United  States  city. 
While  many  Mexican  Americans  may  not  speak  Spanish  or  have 
ever  seen  Mexico,  music  and  dance  has  become  a  way  for  them  to 
connect  to  the  culture  and  history  of  Mexico-giving  them  a  better 
understanding  of  who  they  are. 

This  is  something  I  have  experienced  first  hand.  Although  I 
grew  up  knowing  very  little  about  my  heritage,  since  becoming 
involved  in  ballet  folklonico  I  have  been  touched  by  the  sense  of 
identity  and  belonging  it  has  given  me-a  sense  of  community  with 
something  much  larger  than  myself.  It  is  this  spirit  which  makes 
Mexican  folk  dance  so  important  to  the  lives  of  those  with 
Mexican  heritage.  It  is  a  rhythm  which  bridges  the  past  and  the 
present  and  unites  generations.  It  is  a  tradition  which  has  helped 
me  identify  who  I  am-Mexican  American. 
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China  Poblana 

by  Luken  Grace 

There  are  at  least  two  different  legends  concerning  the  origins  of  the  china  poblana.  a  traditional 
style  of  dress  from  Puebla,  Mexico.  These  legends  try  to  account  for  the  word  china  and  the  apparent  Asian 
origins  of  the  dress.  One  story  claims  that  the  dress  is  the  creation  of  an  Asian  princess  named  Mirrha  who 
was  kidnapped  in  the  early  1600s  by  pirates  and  sold  as  a  slave  in  Mexico.  She  was  eventually  given  the 
Christian  name  of  Catarina  de  San  Juan,  and  after  being  .set  free,  lived  the  life  of  a  Catholic  nun.  She  is 
credited  with  having  performed  many  miracles  and  was  adored  as  a  saint.  Although  some  sources  claim 
she  was  from  India  and  not  China,  the  people  nevertheless  began  to  call  herL«  China  Poblana  (the  Chinese 
woman  from  Puebla).  According  to  this  story,  the  women  of  the  town  adored  her  so  much  that  they  began 
to  style  their  dresses  after  the  pattern  they  had  .seen  the  princess  wear.  The  problem  with  this  legend,  how¬ 
ever,  is  that  Catarina  lived  almost  two  hundred  years  before  the  creation  of  the  dress  and  in  real  life  dres.sed 
as  a  nun.' 

Another  legend  says  that  the  china  poblana  dress  originated  from  the  “Nao  de  China”  (Ship  from 
China)  which  carried  goods  from  the  Philippines  and  anchored  every  three  months  in  Acapulco.  The  cloth 
purchased  there  was  eventually  made  into  skirts  and  the  style  of  dress  that  emerged  was  called  china 
poblana.- 

However  valid  these  two  stories  may  be.  the  fact  is  that  the  dress  may  have  no  connection  at  all  to 
Asia.  While  poblana  is  generally  used  as  a  term  to  refer  to  the  people  of  Puebla,  Mexico,  china  is  a  word 
with  many  acceptable  meanings  in  Spanish.  Besides  being  a  reference  to  anything  of  Asian  origin,  china 
is  often  used  as  an  affectionate  term  for  the  indigenous  people  of  Mexico.  It  is  also  the  name  of  one  of  the 
castes  that  existed  in  Mexico  under  the  Spanish  viceroys.  This  has  led  many  to  believe  that  the  real  reason 
the  dre.ss  is  called  the  china  poblana  is  because  it  is  the  typical  dress  of  the  women  of  Puebla  who  belonged 
to  a  certain  caste.'^ 

NOTE.S 

1 .  Insliluto  Cultural  “Raices  Mcxicanas"  La  China  Poblana,  (htlp://www.folklorico.com/indumenlaria/  china-poblana.html). 

2.  Properly  Journal,  (www.propertyjoumal.com.mx/jarabe.hlm!). 

3.  See  note  1  above. 


Back  Inside  Cover:  Deanna  Gomez  and  Josue  Ocampo,  members  of  BYU's  cultural  performing  group  Living  Legends,  dance  the  cumbia.  This  native  dance 
of  Colombia,  with  its  tropical  rhythms,  is  of  African  origin  (see  related  stories  about  Living  Legends  on  pages  7,  10.  26).  Photo  courtesy  of  Mark  Philbrick 
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Cover  Photo:  Members  of  BYU's  cultural  performing  group,  Living  Legends,  portray  a  portion  of  their  annual  performance  at  this  year's  Heritage  Week  celebration. 
Taber  Rigg  (left)  and  Chris  Krzeminski  (right)  excited  the  audience  with  a  traditional  Native  American  Grass  Dance,  while  Erin  Goedel  (middle)  kept  audiences  spell¬ 
bound  with  the  Hoop  Dance  (see  related  stories  on  pages  7,  10,  26).  Photos  courtesy  of  Mark  Philbrick 

Inside  Cover  Photo:  Pomai  Keawe  represents  New  Zealand  during  a  Living  Legends  performance  (see  related  stories  on  pages  7,  10,  26).  Po/ balls  are  used  in 
combination  with  song  and  dance  to  share  the  legends  of  the  Maori  people.  Photo  courtesy  of  Mark  Philbrick 
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